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The Business Side — for 1937 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company presents its report for the year ending December 31, 
1937. (In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department.) 


LIABILITIES 











ASSETS 







Government Securities: $845.465,919.71 Statutory Policy Reserves: $4,141,778,793.00 
U. S. Government . $782,172,007.89 Amount which, with interest and future 
Canadian Government . 63,293,911.82 premiums, will assure payment of pol- 






icy claims 











Other bonds: 1,655,208, 167.35 Se 
U. S. State and Munici- Dividends to Policyholders: 101,023,188.00 
pa. $130,036,072.20 Set aside for payment for the year 1938 
Canadian Provincial Reserve for Future Payments on Sup- 
and Municipal .. 108,728, 136. 17 plementary Contracis: 74.737.947.93 
Rairoad . . «+ 604,695,039.09 * 
Pubiic Utilities . . . 479,281,913.46 Held for Claims: 20,479,248.83 





Including claims awaiting completion of 





Industrial and 








Miscellaneous 332,467 ,006.43 proof and estimated amount of unre 
Stocks: 8 1.482.758.76 ported claims 
All but $38,047.76 are Preferred or Other Policy Obligations: 26,055,985.89 





Including dividends left with Company, 
premiums paid in advance, etc 
Miscellaneous Liabilities: 44,141,003.74 
Including reserves for Accident and Health 





Guaranteed 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate: 994,096,712.57 
First Liens on Farms . $ 73,652,107.08 
First Liens on other 









































property . . . 920,444,605.49 Insurance, accrued taxes payable in 
m 2 if 1938, etc 
Loans on Policies: 513,947,859.36 
? Surplus and General Voluntary Reserve: 311,504,659.62 
Real Estate Owned: 383,912,325.74 shies j . ay 
= This serves as a margin of safety—a 
Includes real estate held for Company use cushion egnlact contingsacies which 
Cash: 102,584,804.52 cannot be foreseen Jerry 
Premiums outstanding and deferred: 83,727,136.16 
interest due and accrued, etc.: 59,295,142.84 
TOTAL . $4,719,720,827.01 TOTAL $4,719,720,827.01 
Total Life Insurance in Force: Payments to Beneficiaries and Policyholders: 
Ordinary seh « 6 6s & yer Ordinary $228,626,251.52 
Industrial ew ele a ee 4 7,511,537,957 Industrial 234,266, 144.68 
Group ee Or SO ee se ee 3,67 1,865,512 Group Life, Health, and Annuities . 60,451,881.28 a 
og Nag ey Spon eae NOR Personal Accident and Health ... 2,531,994.01 










Total . $22,584,093,698 


Accident and Health 
Weekly benefits . .... . 19,699,024 a 
Principal sum benefits . . . . 1,510,264,310 Total . ad $525.876.271.49 















The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its assets are held tor the benefit of its policyholders, 
and any divisible surplus is returned to its policyholders in the form of dividends. 















The Human Side —for 1937 
















F WE WERE to let the figures above ____—s-« Each day, visiting nurses There is more we would like to t@ 
| Peat the Metropolitan’s activi- 5] ie representing the Metro- you about our 1937 Report. This® 
ties last year, the story would be far a $¢ *¥_ politanministeredtoper- contained in a booklet entitled, “Tk 
from complete—for there is a HUMAN \Ses> sons insured under In- Human Side of the Ledger,” which ® 
side of the ledger, too. Poo dustrial, Intermediate, shall be glad to send to you up@ 

Policyholders and beneficiaries re- and Group policies who were in need of request. 
ceived from Metropolitan in 1937 al- skilled care. These nurses made 3,766,- FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Boat 
most $526,000.000--much of it in an 240 calls during the year. Leroy A. LINCOLN, President j 

Every half second during 1937, a : 





hour of genuine need. Met litan booklet taini ful ° 
: . etropolitan booklet, containing usefu M ] 
Death claims were health information was placed in some- e t ro po it an 
paid on over 6,000 poli- body’s hands. 















cies in tea less _— Each working day Life Insurance Company 
pootagdl-y ++ ek arian if throughout the year, new (A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
f h obvi : d a apse v7 , Ke ", Metropolitan invest- 
none year—dramatic proo i : 
priepetees +4 P ae ane ments went into com- METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of the value of life insurance. munities in various parts 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
% = ; Please send me, without charge or obligation,® 
One could scarcely name a catastro of the United States and copy of the booklet, “The Human Side of 
phe which took human lives, in the Canada. These investments helped to Ledger.” 





United States or Canada, where funds create a demand for goods, aid realty ES a 
provided by Metropolitan policies had values, give employment, and serve 
not helped lighten the burden for af- other modern social and economic 
flicted families. needs. 
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Jerry Eubank getting out of Wall GERALD A. EUBANK An informal snapshot while vacation- 
Street, happier than most. ing in Isle Royal, Canada. 
Manager, Downtown Ordinary Agency, New York City, 


Prudential Insurance Company of America. 


UT IN FRONT 





LEFT 


At age sixteen he was city 

agent in Houston, Texas, for 

The Saturday Evening Post. He 

cornered the prize market in 

bicycles and baseball equip- 
ment. 


RIGHT 


He was twenty-one years of 
age and played right-end on 
the football team of the U. 
S. S. Reina Mercedes, Station 
Ship at the Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, 
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E underlying purpose of Life Insurance is to provide the policyholder with a 
means of facing a responsibility to others. 

The thoughtful individual plans his Life Insurance Contract as something far 
more comprehensive than the support for his old age which it may turn out to be. He rec- 
ognizes the fact that he may never reach an old age at all, but may die prematurely. He 
looks to his Life Insurance as a guarantee of Cash or continuing Income to his Depend- 
ents after his death. 

Field Representatives of THe Muruat Lire Insurance Company or NEw 
York wish to meet and advise with men and women who desire to plan the right sort of 
Protection for themselves and their Dependents. 

They urge such individuals to subscribe for Life Insurance long before the active 
body gives any hint whatever of death—or even of failing health or decreasing vigor. 
They appeal to the mind, only—not the body. The body might prophesy undying, per- 
petual strength. The mind, they know, recognizes this as a fantasy. 

They know and explain that Life Insurance begun in the early years when it seems 
least urgent, has the advantage of the low age-rates then obtainable. They point out that, 
as the trend of earning power turns upward, the premiums on existing Insurance remain 
fixed and may be reduced by Dividends. So that by the time the body concedes the great 
need for Life Insurance the mind rejoices that it had long since foreseen this need and 
provided for it on the best of terms. 

Yes, say these Representatives, it is true that Life Insurance may turn out to be a 
good Investment to fall back on, and that those who live with it for 20 or 30 or even 40 
years are often delighted and surprised when they realize that they have accumulated a 
substantial Fund. 

But the purchaser who looks at Life Insurance in its broadest sense seldom places 
self first; he considers a Life Insurance Contract as much more than a Savings Fund. He 
regards it rather as an arrangement made by him for the benefit of another whom he 
loves—an act of justice and generosity—a provision to be adhered to despite all adversity 
and to be enlarged as circumstances permit. 

Americans may well be proud of the fact that their Life Insurance funds amounting 
to more than 100 Billion Dollars, cover those for whom the Insurance was taken out—an 
amount more than doud/e that covering the people in all the other nations of the world. 


Tue Muruat Lire Insurance Company or New York 
in its Introductory Training Course for 
Life Insurance Agency Representatives 
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Pillars of the Insurance Structure 


growth upon the agent. The actuary represents the scientific 

and the agent the commercial in life insurance development. 
Both are indispensable to its prosperity. Upon the inventive 
genius of the one and the enthusiastic enterprise of the.other, an 
international empire of protection has been builded wherein mil- 
lions of people follow the road to the future, contented, happy 
and in a peace permitted only the financially unworried. 


| gro insurance rests its stability upon the actuary and its 


From any rehearsal of the progress of life insurance comes ap- 
preciation that the essence of the business is embodied in the 
proper function of the agent and the actuary. The success of the 
individual company and the entire institution is possible when 
actuarial computations are soundly effective to provide adequate 
rates and equitable policy contracts supported by soundly con- 
ceived investment policies and underwriting practices. 


To this must be added an agency staff of men with commercial 
training, essentially salesmen who are equipped with a knowledge 
of men and how to deal with them. Actuaries need not be sales- 
men in the commercial sense nor need agents be mathematical 
experts. The actuary, too sales minded, is tempted to sacrifice 
soundness for attractiveness in policies and rates. Too actuarially 
conscious, the agent confuses prospects in his presentation of the 
benefits of life insurance. 


An actuary, however, incapable of conceiving the commercial 
requirements in the spreading of life insurance can not develop 
a product with public appeal. An agent, unwilling similarly, to 
study the fundamentals of life insurance, can not influence intel- 
ligent economic buyers to permanent ownership of the life in- 
surance which they purchased on his solicitation. 


An harmonious balance must be achieved. Particularly is there 
the need of an agent to have a thorough knowledge of the basic 
principles which govern life underwriting. An agent, lacking a 
thorough knowledge of the practices and the policies of his own 
and competing companies, can not impress with selling tricks and 
pat prosaic answers. Future comfort and prosperity of men and 
women is derived from a life insurance policy ideally adapted to 
their individual needs. Every agent must know all the goods that 
are in the market and be able to explain how and why the policy 
he proffers is better than all others for the case in point. The 
more he knows about life insurance and the policies and practices 
of all companies, the better he is qualified to represent his own 
company. 


True, an agent is a salesman and not a scientist, but it is equally 
true that everything that contributes to making him a successful 
life insurance salesman he should acquire. An agent does not 
endanger his permanent success by being bountifully equipped 
with a knowledge of his business. 

Le ig a 











GRADY V. FORT 


SECOND INTERVIEW 


Repeat the important facts that objections have been 
found inadequate and that it has been demonstrated that 
the prospect is a sales type. Now the prospect must have 
the business dramatized. Remember that we all interpret 
experiences in our own lives. When the fullback goes over 
the line, we push with him. When the hero “socks” the 
villain, we hit with him. Even when the driver at our side 
pushes down the brake, we are apt to push down on the 
floor boards at the same time. This is what we want in 
this interview. The prospect must get the feeling and 
rhythm of the thing. He must not become bewildered. He 
must see clearly how the job is done. He must be sold the 
job. He must see the job as something that he himself is 


doing. It must appear to be simple. He must understand it. 


But, he must understand that what you are showing him 
is not the usual way insurance men operate but the methods 
used by the unusual insurance salesmen—by the 20 per cent 
Top, if you please. 

1. How it is done. 

2. How to get started. 

3. Demonstration of package selling. 

4. Opportunities. 

5. What others have done. 

6. Contract. 

“Since you have demonstrated that you have what it 
takes; and since you know that you could do these things 
just as well as I can; if we taught you how to find the man 
who has a problem, and if we taught you how to sell him, 
and if you worked hard all day Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday a. m., do you think 
you could find one man who could save $10 per month and 
get him to do it? If you did your income would be (etc.). 
You really would like to make the change, wouldn’t you, 
Mr. Prospect?” 


l. How It Is Done 


Show him life situations and how they are remedied. 
Picture the salesman as a counsellor giving advice, directing 
destinies. 
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Part Two of a Study of Recruiting, 


- GETTIN 


Training and Selling 


By 
GRADY V. FORT 


Continuing his objective study of how to sell the business 
to desirable new men, the author brings this phase of the 
work to a completion with the second interview. He con. 
tinues in the same vein with the task of training, bearing 
in mind that getting new men and getting new business 


involve essentially the same principles. 


2. How to Get Started 


Show him the sources of prospects and prospecting meth- 
ods, sifting, ete. Show him that prospecting is simply look- 
ing for people who have the eeeliane of life and living. 

Show him how time control works, but interpret as a 
problem of one day only. Do not make it complicated. 


3. Demonstration of Package Selling 


Show him a presentation, a simple one. Ask him to 
imagine himself doing it. Get him to feel confidence in his 
ability. Show him that you are simply prescribing a rem- 
edy for a life situation. 


4. Opportunities 


Show him what he can expect to make the first year- 
the tenth year. 

Be honest. Warn him that the first year will be very, 
very hard work. 


5. What Others Have Done 


Show what Bill Jones did. 

Pick out someone of about his own qualifications and 
show what he did. Show what someone with less qualifics- 
tions did. 

Motivate him in comparison to his present job. 


6. Contract 


Contract him if possible. If not, keep up the momentum 


Sustain the pressure with Lead Letters. Finally, don’ 
overlook the influence of your Center of Influence. Be sure 
to report progress to him. 
Lead Letter No. 4 

Mr. John Doe, 

Syracuse, New York. 
Dear Mr. Doe: 

It is almost impossible to realize how fast time flies. A glance # 


your calendar will remind you that since our first interview on -—— 
time has rolled by. 

May I remind you, Mr. Doe, that you have arrived at a very importat 
time of your life? A decision affecting your entire future is about to be 
made. During this time, all of the objections to the life insurance bet 
ness have been removed. It bas been demonstrated that you have 
qualifications for selling insurance; not just an ordinary salesman, 

a skilled salesman. The opportunity presents itself for putting y 
into our hands to be trained to be a skilled salesman. 

The skilled life insurance salesman can sell anything. Nothing @ 
be lost. When you decide to become our representative, should you lst 
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HEM AND GETTING 






THEM STARTED 


decide not to continue in the business you still will find yourself at a 
tremendous advantage because you have learned the highest type selling 
in the world, and should you go into something other in the selling line 
you would find yourself far more skilled than other salesmen in that 
profession. But I know that you will never leave us once you are in it. 
You will find it too much to your liking as to occupation and compensa- 
tien. 

Every day that goes by now is a day lost in your future profession. lt 
is another day of postponement of the thing that you could do, would like 
te do and must do for your own future welfare. 

It takes a lot of courage to make such a decision. The man who does 
not have courage will never succeed in the life insurance business. The 
man with your qualifications who has the courage will be a success. If 
you have the courage to make that decision now, I know that you will 
be a success. 

Please show me that you have the necessary courage by writing me 
that you are ready to go to work. 

Yours very truly. 


Supplemental Letter 


Mr. Center of Influence, 
Syracuse, New York. 


Dear Mr. Influence: 

You have been quite interested in my progress with Mr. Doe in at- 
tempting to sell him the life insurance business as a profession. 

I know that you will be very interested to know what my progress has 
been with him up to date (add here a complete report of your success 
or failure). 

May I take this opportunity, Mr. Influence, to express to you again 
my deep appreciation of your kindness in this matter (if the man [s 
contracted, assure Mr. Influence that you are going to give this man very 
splendid training and express to Mr. Influence that he can be of con- 
siderable help to Mr. Doe in getting the man started). 

Yours very truly. 


TRAINING THE NEW AGENT 


If you have not done this, perhaps you have seen it. If 
you will take a tame rabbit out of his pen and place him in 
the open yard, the rabbit is bewildered. In his pen he was 
safe from the cat and dog. There he was given his cabbage 
and clover and milk. He had his limitations, but he felt 
at home and he was safe. When placed in the open yard 
he sniffs the air in holy terror and is completely bewildered. 

Such is the case of the average new agent. In his pre- 
vious job he had limitations, but he was safe. He was sur 
rounded by the time clock and the boss, but he was directed 
and handed his work in a definite manner. Much of the 
thinking was done for him. In his new occupation he is 
bewildered. Unless he is properly trained and supervised, 
the cat of fear, finance and failure will get him. 


Getting Him Started 

How can we get him started? 

How can we form early habits of industry? 

What shall we teach him? 

What are our objective r him? 

Don’t forget that a | of the business that has 
placed on the books came at the price of the sacrifice of 
thousands of men “who tried and died.” 

Here, of course, we find that the quality of our prospect- 
ing and the quality of the man determine the results. But 
let us assume that he is Grade A. Then what do we ulti- 
mately hope to lead him to? What are our objectives? 
Isn’t this our ideal? 

1. Quality business. 

2. Program selling. 

3. A good income earned. 
, Then what shall we teach him first? What is the most 
‘mportant thing? What methods shall we use? 


been 


Prospecting Technique 

One must creep before he can walk; walk before he can 
run. 

Moreover, the agent will never get to the place that’ he 
does not rely on fundamentals. Therefore, the funda- 
mentals must be sound. 

Broadly then, we must teach him the parts before we can 
expect him to construct the whole. And since prospecting is 
the major part of the job—that must be absolutely correct. 
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PROSPECTING 


General Procedure 


We will not concern ourselves with the minute details 
such as the new agent’s introduction into the office, his 
orientation to his surroundings or the details of his home 
training course. Most companies have a plan. We will 
simply discuss a broad method. 

Probably the first important step to take is the listing 
of all the people he knows (field of 1000 men). List them 
not only by name and occupation, but give number in family 
and approximate income. This not only gives you the 
source of the first people to call on and the type of contract 
to sell, but immediately you know in what bracket his 
friends fall and what your problem of prospecting is. 

The next step undoubtedly is to start him on his com- 
pany training course. 

But for his general training, make out a Training Sched- 
ule. Map out what is to be accomplished and BY WHEN 
it is to be accomplished. The order in which they are given 
is not so important as getting the job done. 

Let us examine what a Training Schedule looks like. 

Note. It can be safely stated that some men must be 
started on program selling. The quality of his list of ac- 
quaintances will indicate the answer. Naturally the new 
agent would have difficulty selling a package to people who 
have definite and well planned programs. 
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AGENT: JOHN DOE PRELIMINARY STUDY OF 
COMPANY COURSE 


January |-15 
1. Learn Income Endowment presentation (include Create 
and Save). 
2. Give this presentation twice per day for two weeks. 


3. Learn a standard approach and give twice per day 
for two weeks. 


4. Learn a human interest story and give twice per day 
for two weeks. 


5. Study lesson No. 2 of home office training course. 


January 16-3! 
1. Learn Minimum Income presentation. 
2. Give this presentation twice per day for two weeks. 


3. Learn a standard approach and give twice per day for 
two weeks. 


4. Learn a human interest story and give twice per day 
for two weeks. 


5. Continue lesson No. 2. 


February I-15 
1. Learn Prospecting Presentation. 
2. Give presentation once per day for two weeks. 


3. Learn one new approach and human interest story 
and give each once per day. 
4. Get 15 suspects for March sifting. 


> 


5. Start study of lesson No. 3. 


Your company undoubtedly has adopted a training plan. 
Build a track for it to run on. 


SALES HABITS 
There are FIVE VITAMINS in life insurance selling. 
The absence of any one vitamin means that the agent will 
sooner or later get the life insurance rickets. Perhaps these 
could be rearranged differently. Perhaps they overlap. But 
experience and observation indicate that they are separate 
factors. They are listed below: 


. Good PROSPECTING 

. Good HABIT SALES TALKS 

. Good HUMAN INTEREST STORIES 
. Good WORK HABITS 

2. Good TIME CONTROL 


BOO 


The only 
all these things become habitual. 


way the agent can get self-discipline is to make 
Until he has told human 


interest stories many times he does not like to do it. It is 
true of the other factors as well. 

“You must make him do the right things first. Discipline 
him so that he can accomplish self-discipline. Know that 


he is making progress on schedule. 
Because of the great importance of prospecting, sales 
talks, and time control, we shall consider them separately. 


PROSPECTING 


The hen that lays the “china eggs” is the failure to dis- 
tinguish between suspects and prospects. A suspect is 
merely someone who has a problem to solve. But a pros- 
pect is someone who not only has a problem to solve, but 
can solve it—and the agent can approach him and get his 
confidence. This must be impressed on the agent. More- 
over, the agent must see that he must “reforest” as he 
chops down prospects. In order to do this he must get 
about 75 suspects per month in order to get 25 prospects 
and of the 25 prospects he probably can sell about five. 
Then how is he to get the suspects? 
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The’ sources, generally speaking, will be policyholders, 
acquaintances, and observation. He must use all thre 
But how is he to get suspects from policyholders 
There is as 


sources. 
and acquaintances (or Centers of Influence) ? 
much technique to prospecting as there is to selling. Nat. 
urally, later on, prestige will play a large part. But the 
new agent probably will not have much prestige. We can. 
not discuss prospecting technique in detail, but briefly op 
the next page we will see the difference in technique and 
asking, “Where can I go to sell a policy?” 


Method of Approach 

If you were to walk in to a friend of yours and ask him 
for the names of his friends who should see a doctor, his 
reaction would be—“Why should I sic this fellow on m; 
friends?” Your answer would be negative. But were you 
to describe some wonderful relief from Hay Fever that a 
new doctor in town had developed, and you asked for the 
names of those who had Hay Fever, who, at least, should 
know about the new relief, the chances are you would get 
a list of names. 

Be frank in telling your acquaintance why you are there. 
Describe about three life situations and a wonderful remedy 
for them, and then ask the listener whom he knows that 
has his first job, ete. Sell the acquaintance that you are 
doing the suspect a favor and you will get results. First 
demonstrate good prospecting technique. When the new 
agent absolutely knows how to prospect, never let him relax 


What are some typical suspects? Here are only a few 


What young man do you know 
who has his first job? 
who is supporting his parents? 


Whom do you know— 
that is buying a home with financial assistance? 
that has just paid off a mortgage? 
that has bonds maturing? 
that is expecting a baby? 
etc., etc., etc. 


Develop the agent’s prospecting technique. See that he 
prospects as he goes. It is even valuable to prepare a sheet 
with about thirty life situations to carry with him when 
he specializes in prospecting. As prospecting is his most 
important task, forever watch his prospecting. Prospecting 
is Vitamin A. 


HABIT SALES TALKS 


While the agent is plastic, pattern his sales presentation. 
For psychological reasons, the new agent should probably 
be “forced” to follow a standard presentation such as this. 


1. Approach 


Ask an attention-getting question. 
Build a bridge to the interview. 
On the first two sentences depends the interview. 


2. Problem Fixing 


Fix the need, or problem. Ask questions that will make 
the prospect talk, and by talking, commit himself to a need 
Prospect must see and say that he has a need. 


3. Creating the Want 


People buy what they want. We sell only wants. Mot- 
vate him. Tell a human interest story if necessary. Show 
him a picture that creates plenty of desire. 


4. Plan 


Show the usual plan, and “our plan” in comparison 
People judge all values by comparison. Be sure the plat 
is within his power to buy. If necessary, in showing the 
plan, say, “If I could show you,” etc., “you could save 
per month, couldn’t you?” 
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Show 


5, Close 


Get him to say “yes” indirectly. 
nually or semi-annually?” Assume purchase. “Do you 
want this cash or income to the wife?” 

Ask for it. When that fails, go back to motivation. Tell 
human interest stories. Resistance generally increases on 
the one yard line. 


, 


“Do you want this an- 


6. Settlement and Examination 


It isn’t sold until it is paid for. The best time to get the 
money is when he wants it most. A lot of disturbing things 
can happen to “cool him off” between the time of the — 
cation and the return of the policy. Cash with the appli- 
cation means a completed contract. 

Your agent will establish definite habits with his first 
sales talk. They will be good or bad habits of a career. 
His destiny is in your hands. 


HUMAN INTEREST 

When you are on the one yard line, the resistance in- 
creases. It is generally normal. Unless you know what 
play to use your opponent will kick back to the middle of 
the field. Then what are you to do on the one yard line? 

The whole game was played to get into that position, 
and, when you are there, victory is in sight. Then the only 
play that can be logically used is to go back to the reason 
for buying in the first place. MOTIVATE. MOTIVATE. 
MOTIVATE. 

Repeat the problem briefly—talk about needs and wants 
briefly, and then dramatize life insurance in action. As 
you tell the story of what happened to Jones, your prospect 
interprets the whole drama or tragedy in terms of himself. 
Tell it and tell it well! 

This is the most difficult thing for the agent to do. He 
must learn to do it early. He must do it. But he must 
know why he does it. Therefore, on his training schedule 
you should teach this lesson early. 


RECORDS 


Two items must be considered: new material and old 
material. 

There is no question about the agents going back to see 
deferred prospects. 

The danger is that he will go back too much. 

But the new names must go “through the mill” with pre- 
cision. 

Make his records simple. 
few major items. 


His card file need carry only a 
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WRITTEN AND EXAMINED 
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TIME CONTROL 


The new agent should have a weekly plan book. (Your 
company probably has such a record book. Start the new 
agent early. But above all, sell him on why it is necessary, 



































































then never let him stop.) He should decide in advance his 
plans for each week. He should regard this as the coach 
planning his strategy and the results at the end of the 
week as the head linesman marking his progress down the 
field. 

In addition to this, he should have some sort of chart, a 
large one (always open in his desk) upon which he records 
his progress in sifting new names. 

Whether he gets names one month for the next month or 
whether he sifts them immediately is not important. The 
important thing is to get three suspects per day and elim- 
inate them. 


The chart on the next page is a suggestion. 





WORK SHEET 
Name Menth 
* 
Only New Names Can Be Listed 
Sifted Lead | Prospects Written | Volume 
Name 75 50 | Letter 25 and _| Delivered| Thousands Prem. 





Examined | 


VALUE OF TIME CONTROL 


Time control is a method for working efficiently. Any 
method that requires the agent to get so many suspects 
per month and eliminate them will solve work habits if he 
follows the control. 

Time control will solve prospecting. If the agent is com- 
pelled to get so many suspects and he is directed to higher 
brackets, then he must learn the technique and will learn 
it. However, it is not enough to command an agent to get 
suspects and prospects. He must be shown How and Taught 
How. 

Time control enables the manager to see at a glance what 
the agent is doing. 

Time control hauls the grain to the mill of selling. When 
the manager sees abundant prospects but no sales, he will 
correct the sales habits. Therefore, time control will cor- 
rect sales habits under good management. 

Prospecting, good habit sales presentations, and time con- 
trol. But the greatest of these is time control or more 
specifically—self-discipline. 


THE END 


Readers of the foregoing outline, especially in the field 
of agency management are requested to send to the 
publishers their reactions to this treatment of a subject 
that is of admittedly outstanding importance. If a 
sufficient demand for reprints are received the two 
articles will be incorporated in pamphlet or book form. 


| . —Ed. Note 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


New Investment 


Early in January of this year, 
Frederick H. Ecker, chairman of the 
board of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, assured the New 
York *State Legislature that the 
Metropolitan was prepared to invest 
one hundred million dollars in the 
field of low rental housing as soon as 
enabling legislation was passed. Gov- 
ernor Lehman and Superintendent of 
Insurance Pink both sponsored the 
measure subsequently enacted to per- 
mit life insurance companies to invest 
in such projects and on Thursday of 
last week Mr. Ecker announced that 
the Metropolitan Life had acquired 
property in the Bronx which will in 
the near future develop into the larg- 
est integral housing project eve 
planned for this country. 

The Bronx development will com- 
prise 120 acres in the heart of that 
borough and will be built to accommo- 
date families of modest means, much 
along the same plan of the company’s 
Woodside, L. I., construction of a 
decade ago. This venture has returned 
a satisfactory investment yield to the 
Metropolitan and is pointed to as a 
model in the low cost housing field. 

While the official announcement 
from the offices of the company offered 
no estimate of the amount to be ex- 
pended on this particular develop- 
ment, it has been estimated from ten- 
tative plans that from fifteen to 
twenty thousand families may be ac- 
commodated in the area and that the 
cost will run from $30,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000. This, however, is entirely 
conjecture as developments in the 
building trades labor situation will 
necessarily influence both the cost and 
the immediate extent of the project. 


Balanced Community 


The property acquired formerly be- 
longed to the Catholic Protectory, lo- 
cated on East Tremont Avenue in the 
Bronx, lying on either side of Union- 
port Road. 

“The area is one of the largest, 
single, undeveloped properties within 
the limits of the greater city,” the 
announcement said. “Its size will per- 
mit the planning of a completely bal- 
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anced community containing all facil- 
ities for family life, including neces- 
sary stores, schools, churches, parks, 
playgrounds, and opportunities for 
recreational and social life. The de- 
velopment will be the largest integral 
housing project so far planned and 
built in this country. It will not only 
help in supplying the existing need 
for housing at moderate rents, but it 
will provide continuous employment 
to the building trades and the con- 
struction industry for three years. 

“The nature and size of the project 
will necessitate careful study of plan 
and design to insure the best use of 
the area. The property contains many 
fine trees and permits the arrange- 
ment of attractive apartment build- 
ings over the rolling site. 

“For the purpose of making the 
general plan and furnishing the arch- 
itectural and engineering 
for the design and the execution of 
the work, a Board of Design has been 
created under the direction of R. H. 
Shreve of the firm of Shreve, Lamb 
& Harmon. As chairman of the Board 
of Design, Mr. Shreve will have asso- 
ciated with him Henry C. Meyer of 
Meyer, Strong & Jones, consulting en- 
gineers; Gilmore D. Clarke, city plan- 
ning and landscape engineer; and Ir- 
win Clavan, one of the associated 
architects on Williamsburg Houses. 


services 


Unsetiled Labor Situation 


“The project will be under the gen- 
eral direction of George Gove as man- 
ager of housing projects for the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Mr. Gove has for the past 10 
years been secretary of the New York 
State Board of Housing, and as such 
has been nationally recognized as an 
outstanding authority in the planning 
and operation of large-scale, low- 
rental housing. The Metropolitan is 
fortunate in securing the benefit of 
his knowledge and experience. A con- 
struction contract has been let to 
Starrett Brothers &. Eken, Inc., the 
builders of the Hillside and Williams- 
burg projects.” 

“The unsettled labor situation is a 
matter of grave concern,” Mr. Ecker 
said. “In a project of this magnitude, 
the lack of a uniform working day, in 


particular, is a matter which would 
result in a very considerable delay in 
the progress of the work, without any 
increase of employment. It would, 
moreover, add greatly to the cost in 
carrying charges and overhead ex- 
pense, from which labor could derive 
no benefit. It is the objective of the 
Metropolitan to arrive at rents as 
low as will be sound, but it is inevita- 
ble that this situation would material- 
ly affect the rents which the tenants 
would have to pay. 

“This is an undertaking of unusual 
character with respect to community 
planning in its relation to health, so- 
cial amenities, and family life. The 
development of its many features by 
the specialists constituting this board 
of design will be watched with keen 
interest by everyone acquainted with 
what has been done both here and 
abroad. While carefully studied and 
determined to be a sound investment 
for company funds, it may well be 
characterized as a contribution in the 
public interest.” 


Loan Interest Bill 


Governor Herbert H. Lehman of 
New York has signed the Piper- 
O’Brien bill providing that after Jan- 
uary 1, 1939, all policies of life in- 
surance delivered in this state must 
have a provision that when loans are 
made the rate of interest shall not 
exceed 4.8 per cent per annum if pay- 
able in advance or the equivalent ef- 
fective rate if interest is otherwise 
payable. 

At the present time most of the life 
insurance companies are charging 6 
per cent interest per annum, some of 
them in advance. The law as adopted 
will bring about a reduction in the 
present rate of from 1 per cent to 1.2 
per cent to future policyholders on 
policies delivered in this state after 
January 1, 1939. 

On December 8, 1937, Superinten- 
dent Pink, after a study of the prob- 
lem, made a recommendation to the 
joint legislative committee on the in- 
surance law revision that a law be 
enacted establishing a minimum policy 
loan rate of 4% per cent and a maxi- 
mum of 6 per cent. Within these lim- 
its the superintendent of insurance 
would have power, with the advice of 
the insurance board, to fix the rate of 
interest and would be guided by the 
rates on the highest grade invest- 
ments, to which would be added 1 per 
cent as an allowance for the expense 
to which the insurance companies are 
put in making policy loans. If that 
plan had been adopted, the present 
rate, because of the low interest pre- 
vailing, would be 4% per cent. 

Pursuant to the recommendation of 
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the superintendent a bill to carry out 
the plan of a sliding scale was intro- 
duced in the senate by Duncan T. 
O’Brien, chairman of the senate in- 
surance committee, and in the Assem- 
bly by Hon. R. Foster Piper, chairman 
of the assembly insurance committee. 


Opposed Sliding Scale 


After this bill was introduced the 
life companies unanimously opposed 
the sliding scale, urging that the 
change would greatly add to the work 
and might cause difficulties with other 
states. While earnestly protesting 
that they were justified in charging 
the legal rate of 6 per cent as they 
are now doing, they stated they would 
prefer a flat rate to the adjustable 
table. 

Superintendent Pink, on learning of 
the signing of the bill, said: “I regret 
that the companies are opposed to the 
sliding scale proposed by this depart- 
ment. Had there not been unanimous 
opposition on the part of the life com- 
panies I think the problem would have 
been met for the future. 

“For some years there has been a 
widespread feeling on the part of the 
public that 6 per cent interest during 
along period of low interest rates was 
an unfair charge. In view of the 
fact that most of the life companies 
are mutual the conflict of interest is 
not so much between those who bor- 
row on their policies and the company 
as between the two classes of policy- 
holders—those who borrow and those 
who do not. 


Long Range Viewpoint 

“Any fixed rate, such as provided 
by the old statute, is bound to be un- 
fair over a long period of years. There 
are times when interest is high and 
there are times when it is low and 
the interest on policy loans should 
vary like that on any other security. 
Under the old law the fixed interest 
rate carried through the entire life of 
the policy which might be ten, twenty 
or thirty years. The sliding scale 
proposed by the Department is based 
on the income from high grade bonds 
and 1 per cent is added to take care 
of the expenses of the company due 
to the large amount of detail in mak- 
ing policy loans, many of them in 
small amounts. 

“If it is left to the legislature to 
fix the maximum which may be 
charged, there will always be a ten- 
dency to lower interest rates but it 
will be difficult to get them increased 
when conditions justify it as it is an 
unpopular thing to do. The sliding 
Stale proposed by the Department 
would have been almost automatic and 
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OUT IN FRONT FROM TWELVE TO FORTY-FOUR 


A! the age of twelve, Gerald A. Eubank built up a profitable business in ice cream, 
sold to cottagers at Seabrook, Texas. He was not plagued by sales restrictions 
later to crop up in his career, such as ability to pass the medical, nor even the 
problem of seeing the prospect under favorable circumstances. The hot Texas 
sun created the desire and the ability to pay was his sole consideration thereafter. 
He was an ambitious youngster, though, and it was not long before the perennial 
challenge of the Saturday Evening Post, ‘Do You Want to Earn More Money," was 
accepted at face value. Naturally, he organized a team and as captain of the crew 
won the existing prizes offered and presently found himself making $75 a month in a 
year when that amount was accounted big money. 

The same restless ambition took young Eubank into a number of occupations, in- 
cluding a hitch in the navy, and saw him appointed at twenty-two as general agent 
for the Connecticut Mutual Life in Baltimore. He had entered the life insurance busi- 
ness there and distinguished himself as a personal producer from the first month of 
his entry. He later served in the home office for the Massachusetts Mutual Life and 
in Detroit as general agent of the Canada Life, with time out for service in the U. S. 
Navy during the World War. He still holds the commission of lieutenant-commander 
in the Naval Reserve Corps. 

Before joining the Prudential about ten years ago, Mr. Eubank had for several years 
operated in partnership with Hugh S. Hart one of the successful general agencies of 
all time. Writing for the Aetna, this firm placed in one year $66,000,000 new business 
in addition to $15,000,000 of group insurance coverage and during the four years of 








the partnership averaged about $60,000,000 annually. Mr. Eubank is now director of 
the Prudential Ordinary Agency at 40 Wall Street and is head of the Life Managers 


Association of Greater New York. 








would have provided a fair rate of 
interest at all times. 

“T recommended the present amend- 
ment in view of the failure of the life 
companies to cooperate in the depart- 
ment’s plan. But I am still hopeful 


that the legislative committee and the 
companies will give serious considera- 
tion to the possibility of enacting some 
plan for a sliding scale in the final 
draft of the code as a permanent solu- 
tion to the problem.” 








PRESIDENT PARKINSON REASSURES POLICYHOLDER 
ON COMPANY’S POSITION IN RAILS AND REALTY 


Life insurance fieldmen have re- 
ported for the past few years a grow- 
ing appreciation of the investment 
features of policy contracts and an in- 
creased consciousness of financial 
stability as a first requisite in any 
investment program. An indication 
of this attitude is manifest in a letter 
to the Equitable Society from a per- 
turbed and inquiring policyholder, 
which was answered by President 
Thomas I. Parkinson with the follow- 
ing heartening picture of the com- 
pany’s investment position: 

Replying to yours of the 11th in- 
stant, I am glad to have the opportu- 
nity to give you some information 
respecting matters that are causing 
you concern. 

We have been administering our 
railroad bond investment for several 
years with a view to confining it to 
the underlying bonds of the better 
roads, and, therefore, your assump- 
tions of losses based upon general 
percentages are not borne out by our 
actual experience. 

Perhaps I can best convey our situ- 
ation to you by saying that none of 
the security values in our statement 
as of the end of 1937 was based on 
“convention values” and by adding 
that if all of our securities had been 
carried at the market values on De- 
cember 31, 1937 our Surplus would 


have been approximately $61,000,000, 
instead of the $62,600,000 reported. 
The book value of our government 
bonds on December 31, 1937 was 
$439,574,326 and the market value on 
that date was $446,421,760, showing 
a market over book profit of $6,847,- 
434, 

With respect to our mortgage and 
real estate investment it might be 
useful to point out that we actually 
collected in 1937—95 per cent of the 
interest due on our outstanding mort- 
gage investment on all kinds of prop- 
erty, and on the real estate which we 
hold as a result of the foreclosure of 
mortgages our net return, after pay- 
ment of all expenses including repairs 
connected with that real estate, was 
2.81 per cent of the value at which 
we carry it on our books. This net re- 
turn on our foreclosed real estate has 
improved and is 3.17 per cent of book 
value for the twelve months ending 
February 28th. 

I appreciate the concern of a poli- 
cyholder in matters of this kind and 
am very glad to give you the facts. 
I appreciate, too, the difficulty of your 
extracting them from published state- 
ments which are necessarily concise. 

If there is anything more that you 
would like to have, please do not hesi- 
tate to ask for it. 
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Billion Gain in Assets 
For Companies in N. Y. 


Fifty-seven legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies authorized in New 
York State during 1937 increased 
their aggregate assets by $1,200,977,- 
949 during the year, compared with an 
increase of $1,475,274,062 shown in 
company reports of this class as filed 
for the year 1936, according to 
financial statements filed March 1 
with the state insurance department 
and summarized in an advance report 
to be issued shortly by Superintendent 
Louis H. Pink. The aggregate assets 
of these companies on December 31, 
1937, were $23,008,788,045. 

The life insurance policies issued, 


revived and increased last year totaled 
$12,809,204,413, an increase in amount 
of insurance written as compared with 
1936 of $1,023,147,494. The amount of 
surplus or unassigned funds decreased 
$37,486,952 and amount of insurance 
in force shows a net increase of $4,- 
003,861,273. Of this increase of 
amount of insurance in force, $3,170,- 
482,389 was ordinary and $833,378,884 
industrial. 

The 1937 premium income in these 
life companies was $3,212,197,012, 
which is $34,160,707 more than for 
1936, while total income reached $4,- 
642,684,658, a gain of $39,226,413 for 
the year. Claims paid amounted to 
$1,160,736,398, an increase for the 
year of $24,296,442. The claim pay- 
ments include $102,481,735 disability 





harvest. 








Help Him Plant His Tree 


Every time an insurance salesman convinces 
a prospect, he and his new policyholder plant 
a tree whose fruits will benefit somebody. 

The insured provides ever-ready protection 
for his wife, children or perhaps his parents or 
it may be that he himself will reap the beneficial 


Early Planting Pays. 
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“ONE OF THE BEST" 


The manager of agencies of a prominent 
life insurance company writes to The Specte- 
tor as follows: 


"We have read with interest the article 
in the March 31 issue of The Spectator 
by Grady V. Fort, General Agent of the 
Equitable Life of lowa. 

"| think it is one of the best articles on 
the subject of recruiting that | have ever 
read. 

"Please advise if you are intending to 
reprint in leaflet form, and give prices.” 


If you are also interested in reprints, please 
notify us at once. 








and accidental death benefits and 
$104,296,538 paid in annuities. Divi- 
dends paid to policyholders totaled 
$423,644,932. Lapsed, surrendered and 
purchased policies, again as in the 
previous year, show a substantial de- 
crease totaling $43,978,438. 

The gain and loss exhibits for the 
year 1937 show a net loss in surplus 
of $22,352,931, as against a gain of 
$78,782,014, in 1936. A tabulation of 
first-year and of renewal premiums 
and expenses shows actual expenses 
to be well within the statutory limita- 
tion. 

The premiums received by life com- 
panies on New York State business 
amounted to $613,934,715 and claims 
paid $215,229,119; while total amount 
of new insurance issued during the 
year, $2,510,481,929, 
crease of $91,209,513. 

The 85 fraternal orders reporting 


shows an in- 


to the New York Department show 
aggregate assets of $841,483,798, pay- 
members of $107,979,118, 
payments to members of $81,727,732 
and life insurance in force of $4,353,- 
000,000. These figures include juvenile 
branches of fraternal orders. Six life 
and casualty associations show assets 
of $4,999,095 and claims paid of $2,- 
727,280; while 10 hospital service as- 


sociations report assets of $2,252,964 


ments by 


and claims paid of $2,551,178. 


A. V. Mozingo Joins 
Kansas City Life 

A. V. Mozingo, for many years con- 
nected with the Jefferson Standard 
Life and since 1930 agency vice-presi- 
dent of the Volunteer State Life In- 
surance Company, has been appointed 
regional supervisor of the Kansas 
City Life. He will have charge of the 
company’s southeastern territory with 
headquarters in the Watts Building, 
Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Mozingo is 4 
native of Florida, a graduate of the 
Georgia Normal and Business Insti- 
tute and is well acquainted in the ter- 
ritory he will supervise. 
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Life Men to Address N. Y. 
A & H Sales Breakfast 

Two prominent life insurance men 
are slated as speakers at the Sales 
Breakfast sponsored by the Accident 
& Health Club of New York, to be 
held at the Hotel Governor Clinton, 
New York, on Tuesday, April 26. 
Captain William J. Pedrick, general 
agent, Equitable Society, and presi- 
dent of the Fifth Avenue Association, 
and John J. Blust, general agent, Con- 
tinental American Life, will address 
the producers on life and accident 
and health insurance salesmanship, 
sharing the oratorical honors with 
Lester Burdick, general agent, Loyal- 
ty group, in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. 

Other life insurance men will fea- 
ture the programs of further events 
under the sponsorship of the Accident 
& Health Club of New York. The 
series of affairs will begin with the 
annual Sales Congress on Friday, 
April 22, which will be a forerunner 
of National Accident and Health 
Week, April 25-30. Winding up the 
series will be the annual Producers’ 
Banquet at the Hotel Commodore 
early in May. 

The Sales Congress, to be held at 
122 William Street, will be open to all 
members of the insurance fraternity 
and presided over by John O’Loughlin, 
vice-president, Royal Indemnity. A 
complete program of sales talks and 
demonstrations has been arranged, 
with excellent speakers to discuss per- 
tinent phases of accident and health 
production. 


Prudential Conference 
In Newark April 25-27 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of 


America will hold its annual business 
conference at the home office in New- 
ark from Monday to Wednesday, April 
25-27. The opening session will be 
attended by members of the country’s 
supervisory field staff from this coun- 
try and Canada, who will be welcomed 
by President Edward D. Duffield. The 
conference will close with a banquet 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York, 
evening, when the 
speakers will be Governor A. Harry 
Moore of New Jersey and Dr. Frank 
Kingdon, president of the University 
of Newark. 


on Wednesday 


Paul R. Taylor Appointed 
Savings Bank Deputy 


Superintendent of Insurance Louis 
H. Pink announced last week the ap- 
Pointment of Paul R. Taylor as dep- 
uty superintendent for Savings Bank 
Life Insurance. He will take office 
until July 1 to take care of the 





























Call to Arms 


preliminary work to be done before 
the law becomes operative in Janu- 
ary, 1939. He was connected with the 
Liquidation Bureau of the Insurance 
Department in 1933, and has served 
for two years as assemblyman from 
Rochester. He also served as counsel 
for the Insurance Department and 
last year was appointed deputy super- 
intendent in the New York office 
where it was part of his duties to 
pass upon life insurance matters. At 
the request of the Governor, Mr. Tay- 
lor helped draft the present statute 
and was very active in securing legis- 
lative support. 

“We want to make a success of sav- 
ings bank insurance in this state.” 
Superintendent Pink said. “It is im- 
portant that every proper encourage- 


ment be given and that the pian be 
set up on a basis that is financially 
safe and sound. The purpose of sav- 
ings bank insurance is not to bring 
the state into competition with pri- 
vate companies, but rather to make 
available to lower income groups the 
benefits of cooperation with the sav- 
ings banks in reducing the cost of in- 
surance. In the administration of this 
new law we shall try to make the re- 
lationship of the state, the savings 
banks, and the life insurance depart- 
ments in the banks clear to the pub- 
lic. We shall make every possible en- 
deavor to encourage the growth of 
savings bank life insurance for the 
benefit of the lower income groups 
who buy industrial insurance for 
whom it is particularly designed.” 











NEW DEPUTY FOR SAVINGS BANK INSURANCE 


SKED this or that about his plans for administering his new duties as deputy 
superintendent for savings bank insurance in New York, Paul R. Taylor reaches 

for a copy of the law just signed by Governor Lehman and pages through the bill 
until he comes to the answer. He is a conservatively minded young man who believes 
in the utility of this form of insurance but who has orthodox ideas about his responsi- 
bilities in the new post. "My duties and my aim will be to serve the banks and the 
policyholders in a purely supervisory capacity,” he said in answer to a query as to 
the extent the department will go in encouraging the public to make use of the 
savings bank insurance service. “It is up to the banks to obtain their policyholders.” 
The new deputy served in the New York Assembly before he was thirty and intro- 
duced a similar measure in 1934. He graduated from Hamilton College and Yale 
University, is a lawyer, married and has two children. He states that reading good 
books of history and economics is his only hobby but a perusal of those subjects will 
disclose that his principal hobby lies in enthusiastically telling the interviewer what a 
great, but definitely great man Thomas Jefferson was. He will move up to Albany 
at mid-year to prepare for the still problematical number of savings banks which will 
apply for license to write the new form of life insurance after the first of next year. 
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REFINEMENT OF A PROPOSED LAW 


How Organized Life Underwriters of New York State Succeeded 
In Removing Objectional Features From Original Savings Bank Bill 


By ALBERT Hirst 


Counsel, New York State Association of Life Underwriters 


ORE than thirty years ago, 
M Louis D. Brandeis, now Jus- 

tice of the United States Su- 
preme Court and then a Boston law- 
yer, established savings bank life 
insurance in his home state. Although 
repeated attempts were made _ to 
spread the idea to other states, 
although the savings bank life insur- 
ance bill had been a faithful perennial 
in the Legislature of the State of New 
York, no progress whatsoever was 
made until in 1938, New York fol- 
lowed the lead of Massachusetts. In 
Massachusetts the co-existence of tra- 
ditional life insurance and savings 
bank life insurance had led to bitter 
controversy. Therefore, to the super- 
ficial observer, the action of New 
York may appear as a distinct set- 
back to traditional life insurance. 
Actually, as enacted, the bill has been 
stripped of most of its vicious fea- 
tures and is contemplated by life 
underwriters with complacency. 

In the fight to bring about this re- 
sult, the New York State Association 
of Life Underwriters has gained tre- 
mendously in cohesion, striking power 
and prestige. Its members may look 
upon the history of the last few 
months with satisfaction. They know 
and the political leaders of the state 
and its parties know that in matters 
concerning life insurance, the voice of 
the organized underwriters cannot be 
ignored. 

The writer was called upon to play 
a certain part in the legislative fight 
of the past session; he has seen the 
Association’s work from the inside; he 
may therefore be able to point out 
certain aspects of the matter not fa- 
miliar to his readers. 


Evils of Massachusetts Plan 

In Massachusetts every savings 
bank may obtain authority to write 
life insurance up to $1,000 on any one 
life; every resident of the state may 
obtain one policy from each issuing 
bank; at present there are twenty- 
four such banks and nothing is to pre- 
vent all the non-issuing banks from 
obtaining power to issue policies; thus 
today a resident of the state may buy 
up to $24,000 of savings bank life in- 
surance and more if more savings 
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banks should become issuing banks. 
Each savings bank acts as agent for 
all the other savings banks, so that 
one may go into any bank and buy 
the entire line of insurance at once. 

The Massachusetts system is run 
by an independent board of trustees 
that appoints a manager who has the 
title of Deputy Commissioner of In- 
surance of the State of Massachu- 
setts, although he is altogether inde- 
pendent of the Commissioner, of the 
Governor and of the State Insurance 
Department. This Deputy Commis- 
sioner has his office in the state Capi- 
tol in Boston, which creates the im- 
pression of the system being an official 
state agency. The present incumbent 
of that office has been conducting a 
vicious drive against traditional life 
insurance over the radio and by other 
means, in which he attacks companies 
and agents and uses the type of argu- 
ment that is familiar to our readers 
from the outpourings of the various 
twisting organizations that, under the 
guise of insurance counsellors, etc., 
have been preying on the insuring 
public. 


A State Subsidy 


Savings bank life insurance in Mas- 
sachusetts is enjoying a state subsidy; 
its taxation is considerably lower than 
that imposed on traditional life insur- 
ance. For years the management of 
the system was furnished free by the 
state, although of late a part of that 
burden has been assumed by savings 
bank life insurance. The savings banks 
themselves subsidize the system by 
allowing higher interest in their in- 
surance departments than in their 
savings departments and by charging 
to the insurance department only a 
small part of the overhead. Whether 
or not savings bank life insurance is 
cheaper than traditional insurance 
cannot be told. The bulk of the out- 
standing insurance has been written 
within the last few years and, as we 
all know, actual mortality and actual 
cost in a new organization cannot be 
compared with that of old insurance 
companies. The latter represent a 
real cross-section of the population, 
while new insurance companies enjoy 
the great advantage of having the 


bulk of their policyholders among the 
young and healthy. 

While savings bank life insurance 
was originated primarily for the re- 
lief of industrial policyholders, actu- 
ally it finds its customers among the 
middle class. The size of average 
policies and the striking percentage 
of single premium insurance proves 
that beyond question. 


Original New York Plan 


In his 1938 message to the Legisla- 
ture, Governor Lehman of New York, 
urged the enactment of a savings 
bank life insurance bill so as to “give 
low cost life insurance to the low paid 
wage earners” of the state. The bill 
was introduced in both houses of the 
Legislature. It received the immedi- 
ate support of the Governor’s party, 
the Democrats; the Republicans an- 
nounced that they would support the 
measure; the third party, the Labor 
Party which holds the balance of 
power in the state, was likewise be- 
hind the bill. A well organized group 
of misinformed but unquestionably 
high-minded citizens, the Savings 
Bank Life Insurance League, actively 
sponsored the bill. The most impor- 
tant industrial life insurance compa- 
nies publicly declared their approval 
of the bill or their indifference to its 
enactment. The groups favoring the 
measure and one influential metro- 
politan paper immediately started a 
most powerful campaign for it. The 
State Savings Bank Association, 
while showing no interest in the mat- 
ter, did not fight for amendments. 
Thus in January, the enactment of the 
bill in its original form seemed to be 
a foregone conclusion. 


Original New York Bill 


The bills introduced in both houses 
and known by the names of their in- 
troducers as the Livingston-Piper bill, 
provided for the following scheme: 
Each savings bank of the state, about 
one hundred forty in number, should 
be authorized to set up an insurance 
department of its own. The capital 
needed for such department, not to be 
taken from bank assets, was $25,000, 
a trifling fraction of what the law of 
the state requires for the organization 
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of any other new insurance company. 
Each bank could issue policies up to 
$1,000 on any one life; the banks were 
to act as agents for each other, so that 
one could, if all the banks became is- 
suing banks, buy up to $140,000 of 
savings bank life insurance in any one 
bank. A certain percentage of the 
premiums collected was to be paid 
into a so-called “guaranty fund,” the 
trustees of which were to be ap- 
pointed by the Superintendent of In- 
surance with the consent of the Gov- 
ernor; the actual management of the 
fund was to be entrusted to a deputy 
superintendent of insurance. The en- 
tire actuarial, medical and sales man- 
agement was to be exercised by the 
Superintendent of Insurance. During 
the initial period all these services 
were to be rendered free, thus consti- 
tuting a substantial subsidy by the 
state, and most likely violating the 
State Constitution. 


Agents Swing Into Action 


Under such adverse conditions, a 
special meeting of the New York 
State Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers was called in Albany on Feb. 7, 
1938. This association consists of the 
18 local life underwriters associations 
of the state. At that meeting a reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted that 
laid down certain principles. These, 
briefly summarized, are as follows: 

1. We do not oppose the idea of any re- 
sponsible organization entering the life insur- 
ance business, with or without the use of 
salesmen, nor the idea of furnishing lew cost 


life insurance te the low paid wage earners 
of the state. 


Thus the life underwriters pro- 
claimed that they were not afraid of 
any competition. That life insurance 
men imbued with the missionary spirit 
of preaching the gospel of protection 
for women and children would never 
oppose any sound scheme to give the 
masses access to life insurance is ob- 
vious to our own group, but was not 
generally appreciated by the public 
until it was announced in ringing 
tones by the association. 

2. Any such organization must be actuari- 
ally and financially sound and must offer its 
policies to the public not only without actual 
misrepresentation but in such form that the 


public will know who is and who is not re- 
sponsible for the insurance. 


Although under the bill a State 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance 
was to be the head of the savings 
bank life insurance, the state assumed 
no responsibility whatsoever for pay- 
ment under the contracts; although 
the scheme was designated savings 
bank life insurance, the savings banks 
were absolutely free from any liabil- 
ity whatsoever for the policies they 
were to issue. The savings bank was 
supposed to sign the policy in its own 
honored name; the policy was to give 
no indication whatsoever that this 










Bite New York State Association of Life Underwriters in its entire his- 
tory had never attempted to obtain legislation for selfish purposes; 
all the bills it sponsored were in the interest of the public; all of them 
were unanimously adopted by the Legislature, enthusiastically endorsed 
by the Governors and highly praised by the courts when involved in litiga- 
tion; it did not depart from this honorable tradition when it opposed the 
savings bank life insurance bill in its original form. 

Its power and influence, as demonstrated in the recent fight, is based 
not merely on its numerical strength, but on the broadmindedness, fair- 


ness and justice of its demands. 


As long as it follows its traditional 


olicy—and that policy meets with the unanimous approval of its mem- 
wend will continue to be a powerful factor in determining the insur- 
ance legislation of New York State.—The Author. 








signature was a meaningless gesture. 
The possibilities for deception and 
misrepresentation to the public were 
appalling. 

3. We oppose the idea of mixing up the 
State Department of Insurance, the supervis- 


ing agency of the state, with company man- 
agement. 


The New York State Department 
of Insurance with its fine tradition, 
respected throughout the nation for 
its efficient check-up on insurance 
companies, was suddenly to become 
involved in insurance company man- 
agement. The watchdog was to watch 
itself. The independent outside critic 
was to become subject to criticism. 
Life underwriters sell a product that 
in its manufacture is supervised by 
the state, the perfection of each and 
every part of which is guaranteed by 
the state. Anything that tends to im- 
pair the efficiency of that supervision 
threatens the very heart of the life 
insurance system. 

4. The resolution concluded with the state- 
ment that if the bill be amended to meet these 
various objections, the underwriters would 
support its enactment so as to provide a prac- 
tical test whether or not lower cost life in- 
surance could be furnished to the masses with- 


out state subsidy and with adequate safe- 


guards. 

This resolution was _ broadcast 
throughout the state and submitted to 
the Governor and all the members of 
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the Legislature. Contacts were estab- 
lished with all the responsible officials 
and the attitude of the underwriters 
was presented forcefully in innumer- 
able personal conferences with the 
Governor, his counsel, his secretary, 
and to all the important members of 
the Legislature. 

Underwriters of the state neglected 
their own business for weeks on end 
and devoted themselves to this educa- 
tional effort. In spite of all these ac- 
tivities, no dent could be made in the 
stone wall surrounding the original 
proposal. Then the General Commit- 
tee of the association decided to avail 
itself of the constitutional privilege 
of American citizens to voice freely 
their opinion on matters of public im- 
portance. 


Planned Offensive 


During the period of negotiations 
the members had been instructed, the 
local associations stood ready, each 
association not only knew who weve 
the local representatives in the Legis- 
lature, but it also knew which one of 
our members would be likely to have 
access to these Senators and Assem- 
blymen. Each association had estab- 
lished contacts with newspapers; each 
association had instructed its mem- 
bers as to the details of the bill and 
of our objections, and the members 
had canvassed their policyholders to 
know which one had local standing 
and prestige and a voice that could 
not be ignored. 

When negotiations failed to secure 
the proper amendments, the call went 
out to all local associations to issue 
their protests. Immediately a flood of 
telegrams and letters poured into 
Albany, a volume of protest greater 
than any that had ever been heard 
in the state capital. The powerful 
arguments that our members pre- 
sented to the legislators broke down 
the solid, wall and persistent opposi- 
tion was voiced in the very legislative 
chambers themselves. The very spon- 
sors of the bill who at first had been 
determined to consider no amend- 
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ments whatsoever changed their atti- 
tude. When the bill finally became a 
law, it presented a picture quite dif- 
ferent from that originally presented. 


The Bill As Enacted 


The following most important 
changes were brought about in the 
bill: 

1. No one may buy more than $3,- 
000 worth of savings bank life insur- 
ance regardless of how many banks 
may be issuing policies. Thus the new 
institution will not compete to any 
substantial extent with ordinary life 
insurance. 

2. The danger of misrepresentation 
or misunderstanding in the sale of 
savings bank life insurance was very 
substantially reduced by securing the 
following amendments: 

(a) No savings bank is permitted to sign an 
insurance policy; only its insurance depart- 
ment may do so. 

(b) On the face of every savings bank life 
insurance policy there must be printed promi- 
nently a clear statement that the assets of the 
—_ will not be liable for the insurance poli- 
cies. 

(ec) All the well-known standard provisions 
as to grace, surrender values, dividends, etc.. 
were made applicable to savings bank life 
insurance policies. 

(d) The bank must give premium notices. 

(e) In calculating premiums they must in- 
clude an item for the expenses of supervision: 


thus state subsidy has been successfully pre- 
vented. 


3. The provisions by which the 
State Superintendent of Insurance 
was to supervise and instruct the sales 
force of the savings bank, under 
which he was in effect to become agen- 
cy supervisor of the banks, was elim- 
inated. 

4. The position of the New York 
deputy superintendent of insurance 
in charge of savings bank life insur- 
ance is fundamentally different from 
that of the corresponding official in 
Massachusetts. While the Masssachu- 
setts man, in spite of his official- 
sounding title, is altogether indepen- 
dent of the Governor and of the State 
Insurance Commissioner, his New 
York counterpart is a mere appointee 
of the State Superintendent, dis- 
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Mest of the men and women 
who lend lustre to history's pages scoffed 
at obstacles and created their own cir- 


So, too, the life underwriters making 
progress today are those who by cou- 
rageous mental attitude and intensified 


industry, are making their own “con- 
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chargeable at his will. The New 
York officials, from the Governor 
down, have been so thoroughly edu- 
cated to the shocking evils existing in 
Massachusetts, injurious to the repu- 
tation of the state and the savings 
banks as well as to the institution of 
traditional life insurance, that any 
imitation of the Massachusetts exam- 
ple in New York has become out of 
the question. The New York deputy 
superintendent of insurance in charge 
of savings bank life insurance will be 
nothing but a glorified clerk, relegated 
to decent obscurity; he will neither 
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engage in selling activities nor will 
he abuse the authority of the state 
for misleading propaganda. 

Assurances to that effect were re- 
ceived from the Governor, the Depart- 
ment of Insurance and the sponsors 
of the bill. At a life underwriters’ 
meeting where Senator Livingston, 
one of the sponsors of the bill, spoke 
after the passage of the bill, he even 
went so far as to assure the under- 
writers of the state that he himself, 
should evils develop, would work for 
the repeal of the bill. 

More important, however, than any 
provision of the statute and any as- 
surance by officials, who may or may 
not continue to be in power, is the 
confidence in their own strength that 
the underwriters have gained. 





Increases for Knights Life 


Substantial increases in new busi- 
ness and in total assets were dis- 
closed in the twentieth annual report 
of the Knights Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Pa. A ten per 
cent gain in new business for 1937 
brings the total insurance in force 
to $71,832,072, while assets now total 
more than $6,000,000. The report in- 
dicates that more than 66 per cent of 
its total assets are invested in govern- 
ment, state and municipal bonds. 
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Insurance in force, $6,770,000,000, 
a gain of $109,000,000 . . . Included 


During the year 1937 the Com- 
pany paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries $191,000,000, bring- in liabilities is a Special Invest- 
ment Reserve of $40,000,000, 
and a Reserve of $39,900,000 


for dividends to policyholders in 


ing the total of such payments 
for the past ten years to over two 
billion dollars . . . New insurance 
issued, $477,000,000, an increase 
of $26,000,000 over 1936... 


1938 . . . Surplus for general con- 
tingencies, $124,000,000. 
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Conservation Remains Big 
Success Factor 


Touching on conservation, in his ad- 
dress to agents at the Philadelphia 
Life’s annual convention, Vice- 
President Jackson Maloney declared 
that (1) a lapse needs explaining; (2) 
business kept in force is an asset; (3) 
overselling will tend to increase 
lapses; (4) conservation is the life of 
the life insurance business; (5) ser- 
vices to policyholders tend to keep 
business in force; (6) the yardstick 
for measuring success is determined 
by persistency as well as sales; (7) 
conservation starts when business is 
properly sold to selected risks, and 
(8) conservation takes time; it takes 
thought; it takes effort—but it can 
be made to pay big dividends. 

There were three recognized fac- 
tors, he said, that determined the pro- 
portion of business renewed: 

1. The way the business was sold in 
the first instance. 

2. The efforts made by the agent to 
renew it. 

3. The efforts of the conservation 
department at the home office. “Such 
a department, however, can help only 
in exceptional cases. It can seldom 
save poorly or improperly sold busi- 
ness. It seems to me to be the height 
of stupidity on the part of any under- 
writer or any company not to take the 
conservation of business seriously.” 


Some Prospecting Pro- 
cedure Is Fundamental 


The following self-quiz was recom- 
mended by Mr. Maloney as a check on 
prospecting effort and efficiency: 

Do you shy from talking life insur- 
ance to your relatives and friends? 

Does the center of influence method 
mean anything to you? 

Do you toy with circularizing—just 
giving it slight attention, now and 
then, on the hit-and-miss plan? 

Do you belong to any organizations 
and gradually let it be known you are 
a life underwriter and proud of it? 

Do you help in community activities 
or welfare drives and thus expose 
yourself to large groups of people? 

Do you render a high-grade service 
to your policyholder after he has pur- 
chased life insurance from you? 

“What I am trying to do,” Jackson 
Maloney asserted, “is to get you to 
multiply your ways of securing good 
prospects, and having done so, to be 
consistent and constant in their use. 
Production will follow. 

“Business, if sold correctly, is sold 
for a definite purpose and in prac- 

tically every case the need not only 
continues to exist, but actually in- 
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‘Prospecting 


creases. You must realize that when 
you write a prospect for life insur- 
ance, the need for the policy will prob- 
ably become greater with the passing 
years than at the time it was first 
taken out. What an opportunity this 
offers you to write additional insur- 
ance from time to time and to keep 
the old business in force!” 


Too Many Special 
Policies Offered 


Togo many policies and specialized 
policy features have been put forward 
by the life companies within the past 
few years, according to Ray Hodges, 
manager of the Ohio National Life’s 
general agency at Cincinnati and 
prominent C.L.U., who addressed the 
Lansing (Mich.) Life Underwriters 
Association during the past week. 

“These complicated policies and 
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policy features,” Hodges said, “have 
tended to confuse the public. The old 
fundamentals and principles of life 
insurance still remain and should be 
now greatly emphasized.” 

Hodges said that the life compa- 
nies and agents generally do not op. 
pose the principle of social security 
as they have been advocating the same 
principle for years and could not re- 
pudiate it now without sacrificing the 
foundation stone of their business. 
“The present government provision,” 
he said, “is making people old-age 
conscious but it will provide only for 
the barest necessities for those depen- 
dent wholly on the government plan. 
Life insurance and annuities supple 
ment social security in making for an 
adequate old age income.” The speaker 
said the National Association of Life 
Underwriters represents the leaders 
of the business and that its 27,000 
members are doing much to eliminate 
bad practices and unfit agents. He 
pointed out that the companies can- 
celed 50,000 agents’ contracts within 
the past year. 


Maintaining Volume in 


Small Community 


Not all the big life insurance pro 
ducers are in the big cities as attested 
by the record of Carlton P. Shelby, of 
Clarksdale and Jonestown, Miss., wh 
has been among Union Central Life 
Insurance Company’s half million dol- 
lar producers since 1930. Since June 
1933, he has produced one or mor 
applications per week. 

In a recent address before the Bi 
mingham Association of Life Under- 
writers, Mr. Shelby declared life im 
surance agents need goal posts, just 
as they are required in a football 
game. In his own case he determinet 
the amount of life insurance he ha¢ 
to write in order to make the amount 
he desired to support his family ane 
then worked toward that as a goal. He 
fixed $10,000 as the amount of insur 
ance he should write each week, an 
he has stuck to it. 

Mr. Shelby stated that he selecte 
his prospects to the extent of only cal- 
ing on those whom he believes ca? 
pay for $5,000 worth of insurance 
This is necessary in order to conserv 
time, but he of course frequently write 
policies for as little as $1,000. He 
points with pride to his 1933 recoré 
when he had to close 124 cases ® 
order to reach his goal of $500,000 
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A FLEXIBLE LAW 


| hear law of averages is one of the fair- 
est statutes on the unwritten books, as 
Sam Goldwyn might say, but a smart 
salesman can influence favorably its deci- 
sions and a dumb one inevitably will slow 
up its operation. Proper preparation will 
give @ certain ratio of sales to calls; 
indifferent preparation will return propor- 
tionately poorer returns. Lawrence E. 
Simon, one of the nation's leading per- 
sonal producers, says that every success- 
ful sales interview is composed of 75 per 
cent of preparation and 25 per cent of 
common sense. “What would you think 
of a doctor who, not knowing what was 
the matter with you, said: ‘Let's operate. 
Maybe something will turn up.’ That is 
what a lot of life insurance men do. 
They go half-cocked into a man’s office 
and think something will turn up.” 








His average policy was $4,000 and his 
highest $15,000. 

Being an cngineer by training, Mr. 
Shelby likes to apply an algebraic 
equation to the life insurance business 
as follows: Time Effort = Achieve- 
ment. In this equation he points out 
that time is the constant factor and 
effort the variable factor. 
it in another way: Time plus effort 


He states 


to the nth degree equals accomplish- 
ment to the nth degree. In order to 
conserve time, Mr. Shelby said an 
agent had to organize his equipment, 
his possibilities and himself. 

In order to get the volume of busi- 
ness he requires, Mr. Shelby said it 
was necessary to lean heavily on 
friends as “centers of influence,” for 
tips, also to use the mail for circulari- 
zation. The latter method has been a 
real productive of business for him, as 
he gets replies in 8 to 24 per cent of 
the cases. Some time ago a circular 
offering a security rate book brought 
60 per cent replies. But he carefully 
selects his direct mailing list, he 
doesn’t pick names at random. 
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GETTING STARTED 


UNY/ HAT's the hardest problem in 

selling?" This question was put 
to 6000 Salesmen. The majority said; 
“The hardest thing in selling is starting.” 
Now, suppose this “problem” bothers— 
well, say, somebody you know. What 
would you suggest as a solution? Reso- 
lution? Set definite working hours to 
begin at a definite time, and then start 
to work. Think of what you want to win 
and what you want to be. Work as you'd 
work for an honored employer. Be honor- 
able with yourself. Be fair to your family. 
In a word, start! Form the habit of start- 
ing work at starting time.—Federal 
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Sees Companies Forced 
To Annuity Expansion 

Life insurance agents should make 
it clearer to their clients that they are 
selling equity-bearing investments— 
shares in the highest type of trust 
fund—declared Dr. Henry G. Guth- 
mann, professor of finance at North- 
western University, in an address be- 
fore the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters. He compared the cost 
of term insurance with various othe: 
forms to illustrate the importance of 
the investment factor in life insur 
ance. Also, the speaker urged the 
agents to familiarize themselves with 
current and probable future trends in 
finance because of the vital importance 
interest rates and yields have upon 
the course of their business. 

Reviewing the difficulties in admin 
istering railroad and public utilities 
during the past few years, and the po 
sition those industries now find them 
selves in, the speaker averred that a 
continuation of the Government’s 
present policies may force the life in 
surance companies to accept increas- 
ingly proportions of annuity and term 
business. Obviously, he said, if the 
companies discourage the sale of an- 
nuities as an outlet for private invest- 
ment capital, the public will seek other 
and less secure fields for placing sur- 
plus funds. 

One possible development which 
would help solve the problem of the 
investment officers, Dr. Guthmann 
said, might come with increased activ- 
ity in housing, for the yield from 
mortgages is higher than from bonds 
and experience through recent years 
has been more satisfactory. 


Agents Are Builders of 


Dry Weather Arks 


“It wasn’t raining when Noah built 
the Ark!” said Floyd Chase, general 
agent for the John Hancock at AIl- 
bany, in a recent agency bulletin. But, 
“There is a place in the selling field 
for a few more Noahs—men with the 
courage and imagination to build 
Arks in the dry season; agents who 
will keep calling on hard prospects, 
cultivating tough conditions. Then 
when the flood of business comes, as 
it always comes to those who perse- 
vere, they will have an Ark of clien- 
tele confidence that will carry them 
to prosperity.” 








Advertisement 





THE 





said 


Making salesmen “national advertis- 
ing conscious” is a full time job. Week 
to week, month to month, year in and 
year out, Bankersi/ife keeps telling ‘em 
about the ads and showing ‘em how to 
use the ads to increase sales. The result 
is that, on the average, every ad is called 
to the attention of 6,000 prospects, hand- 
picked by Bankers/ife salesmen. Sales, 
accordingly, of course. 

—BLC— 

One of Manhattan's most prolifi 
producers wrote most of bis busi- 
ness on Park Avenue prospects . . 
Chided about his “luck with the 
big shots,” the underwriter chal- 
lenged the entire office force to a 
contest, the winner to be deter- 
mined by the number of applica- 
tions .. . Target of the contest was 
the average man, but the challenges 
went about in his town car, carry- 
ing with him his own doctor 
He won, of course, but... while 


t 


he was out seeing a“'small business 
man” one day, bis nearest opponent 
came along, sold his chauffeur. 
—BLC— 

Broadcast to a world-wide and eage: 
audience was Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull's reciprocal trade speech at the sec- 
ond annual National Farm Institute in 
Des Moines last month. Center of inter- 
est in farm problems and birthplace of 
the unique and progressive Institute, 
Des Moines is known as the home office 
city of the Bankers/ife, whose President, 
Gerard S. Nollen, was chosen most 
worthy of welcoming Secretary Hull on 
arrival. 

—BLC— 

When Bankersi#feman Dale E 
Miller, Lorain, Ohio, sits down 
with husband and wife to discuss 
the family’s absolute minimum re- 
quirements, should the paychecks 
suddenly cease, he jolts many a 
husband with this one: “You give 
your wife a certain sum of money 
each month to run the home, take 
care of herself and the children. 
How much does she give back?” 
Dale says it's the best action-getting 
statement he’s found yet. His sales 


back up his assertion. 
—BLC— 
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of life insurance policies and the 

formation of rules and principles 
to serve as guides for counsel, courts 
and juries in arriving at an inter- 
pretation of a life insurance contract 
are matters of law. The law is not 
an exact science, and, as a conse- 
quence, the interpretations have, do 
and will lead to inconsistencies and 
conflicts. 

In 1888, the United States Supreme 
Court had before it the matter of 
Travelers Insurance Company v. Mc- 
Conkey, 127 U.S. 661. An action had 
been started on a policy of accident 
insurance covering the life of George 
P. McConkey who died as a result of 
a shot through his heart from a pistol 
or a gun. It was expressly provided 
in the policy that, where the death of 
the insured was caused by “intentional 
injuries, inflicted by the insured or 
any other person,” no claim could be 
made on the said policy. 


Claim Contested 

In resisting payment, the company 
claimed that the death of the insured, 
accidental though it was and occa- 
sioned through external and violent 
accidental means, did not come within 
the provisions of the policy. The 
company further asserted affirma- 
tively that (1) suicide caused the 
death; (2) that death was caused by 
intentional injuries inflicted either by 
the insured or by some other person. 

The plaintiff had a verdict in a 
lower court. On the appeal taken to 
the Supreme Court, attack was di- 
rected against the charge given by the 
Trial Judge to the jury. Part of this 
charge reads as follows: 


[sc tite inenrance 1 of the meaning 


“It is manifest that self-destruc- 
tion cannot be presumed. So strong 
is the instinctive love of life in the 
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V erdict: 


Claims Contested in Deaths by Violence 


human breast and so uniform the 
efforts of men to preserve their 
existence that suicide cannot be 
presumed. The plaintiff is there- 
fore entitled to recover unless the 
defendant has by competent evi- 
dence overcome this presumption 
and satisfied the jury by a prepon- 
derance of evidence that the in- 
juries which caused the death of 
the insured were intentional on his 
part. 
“Neither is murder to be pre- 
sumed by the jury; crime is never 
to be presumed; but if the jury 
find from the evidence that the in- 
sured was in fact murdered, the 
death was an accident as to him 
the same as if he had been killed 
by the falling of a house or the 
derailment of a railway car in 
which he was a passenger. If the 
jury find that the injuries of the 
insured resulting in his death were 
not intentional on his part the 
plaintiff has a right to recover. 

“But if the jury find that the 
injuries inflicted upon the assured 
causing his death, whether by the 
assured himself or any other per- 
son, were intentional on the part of 
the assured, the plaintiff cannot 
recover in this action. 

“The inquiry, therefore, before 
the jury is resolved into a question 
of suicide, because if the insured 
was murdered the destruction of 
his life was not intentional on his 
part. 


The Supreme Court, in reviewing 
the charge, sustained so much thereof 
as held that the presumption was 
against suicide and murder. Such 
presumptions, however, were on the 
general proposition of death. In ex- 
amining the charge as to the particu- 
lar wording of the policy, the Supreme 
Court held that the same was erro- 
neous in one particular, saying: 


“The policy expressly provides 
that no claim shall be made under 
it where the death of the insured 
was caused by ‘intentional injuries, 
inflicted by the insured or any 
other person.’ If he was murdered, 


then his death was caused by inten- 
tional injuries inflicted by another 
person. Nevertheless, the instruc. 
tions to the jury were so worded 
as to convey the idea that if the 
insured was murdered, the plain- 
tiff was entitled to recover; in 
other words, even if death was 
caused wholly by intentional in- 
juries inflicted upon the insured 
by another person, the means used 
were ‘accidental’ as to him, and 
therefore the company was liable. 

There was error. 

“Upon the whole case, the court 
is of opinion that, by the terms of 
the contract, the burden of proof 
was upon the plaintiff, under the 
limitations we have stated, to show, 
from all the evidence, that the 
death of the insured was caused 
by external violence and accidental 
means; also, that no valid claim 
ean be made under the policy, if 
the insured, either intentionally or 
when insane, inflicted upon him- 
self the injuries which caused his 
death, or if his death was caused 
by intentional injuries inflicted 
upon him by some other person.” 
The Court thereupon reversed the 

judgment and remanded the same for 
a new trial. 

Forty years later, in New York Life 
Insurance Company v. Gamer (de- 
cided February 14, 1938), the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
reexamines the opinion of the same 
Court in the McConkey case appar- 
ently with the purpose of clarifying 
the former opinion which had resulted 
in lack of uniformity of interpreta- 
tion by other courts. 

In the Gamer case, the beneficiary 
under a policy had brought suit for 
the amount payable as set forth in the 
double indemnity clause contained in 
the policy. The provisions covering 
the contingency as incorporated in the 
policy were, in part, as follows: 

“The Double Indemnity * * * 
shall be payable upon receipt of 
due proof that the death of the In- 
sured resulted directly and _ inde- 
pendently of all other causes from 
bodily injury effected solely 
through external, violent and acci- 
dental means. * * * Double Indem- 
nity shall not be payable if the 
Insured’s death resulted from self- 
destruction, whether sane or in- 
sane.” 

Suit was originally commenced in 
the State Court of Montana and there 
after removed to the Federal Court 
in that State because of the diversity 
of citizenship. Death was alleged te 
have been occasioned by the accidental 
discharge of a rifle and did not result 
from self-destruction. 

The answer of the company denied 
that death resulted from bodily im 
juries resulting from accidental means 
or from the accidental discharge of 4 
rifle or other firearm, and affirma 
tively alleged that said death resulted 
from self-destruction by the insured 
through “discharging a loaded rifle 
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into his body with intent to take his 
life.” 

On the first trial, at the close of 
the evidence, a verdict was directed 
in favor of the defendant. On ap- 
peal to the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
the judgment was reversed, the Court 
holding that the question as to 
whether the death was accidental 
should have been submitted to the 
jury. 

Upon the second trial, at the close 
of all the evidence the Court denied 
the motion of the defendant for a di- 
rected verdict and submitted the case 
to the jury in a charge, part of which 
is as follows: 

“In this case, the defendant al- 
leges that the death of E. Walter 
Gamer was caused by suicide. The 
burden of proving this allegation 
by a preponderance, or greater 
weight of the evidence, is upon the 
defendant. The presumption of 
law is that the death was not vol- 
untary and the defendant * * * 
must overcome this presumption 
and satisfy the jury by a prepon- 
derance of the evidence that his 
death was voluntary.” 

On appeal to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, a verdict for the plaintiff 
was affirmed. On that appeal, the 
charge of the Trial Judge was under 
attack. The Appellate Court obvious- 
ly was of the opinion that the charge 
of the Trial Judge met the require- 
ments in conformity with the prin- 
ciples enunciated by the Supreme 
Court in the McConkey case. But 
that same court, forty years later, is 
found analyzing its own prior opinion 
in order to remove doubt as to the 
meaning of the first case. While in 
the Gamer case it finds the evidence 
“sufficient to sustain a verdict for or 
against either party,” it also finds 
error in the charge requiring a re- 
versal of the judgment. 

In reaching its conclusion, a major- 
ity of the Court, through Mr. Justice 
Butler, states as follows: 


“The opinion proceeds (p. 
667): ‘Did the court err in saying 
to the jury that upon the issue as 
to suicide the law was for the 
plaintiff unless that presumption 
was overcome by competent evi- 
dence? This question must be 
answered in the negative. The con- 
dition that direct and positive 
proof must be made of death hav- 
ing been caused by external, vio- 
lent and accidental means did not 
deprive the plaintiffs, when making 
such proof, of the benefit of the 
rules of law established for the 
guidance of courts and juries in 
the investigation and determination 
of facts.” 

“The statement just quoted, 
lacking somewhat of the precision 
generally found in opinions of the 
court prepared by its eminent 
author, has been variously con- 
strued. The question it propounds 
does not fully reflect the substance 





































of the charge which put on the de- 
fendant the burden of proving 
suicide by preponderance of the 
evidence. However, the opinion 
shows that the burden was on 
plaintiff to prove death by accident 
as defined in the contract. It con- 
tains nothing to suggest that the 
court deemed the issue as to bur- 
den of proof arising on general 
denial to be affected by defendant’s 
allegation of suicide. It held that 
if the insured committed suicide 
plaintiff had no claim; that from 
the fact of death by violence acci- 
dent would be presumed, and that 
unless the presumption was over- 
come by evidence the law was for 
plaintiff. The opinion does not in- 
dicate the quantum of proof re- 
quired to put an end to the 
presumption. It is consistent with, 
if indeed it does not support, the 
rule that the presumption is not 
evidence and ceases upon the in- 
troduction of substantial proof to 
the contrary. (Cases cited). ... . 
The opinion did not definitely sus- 
tain any of the charges to which it 
referred. It falls far short of sus- 
taining the instructions challenged 
in the present case. 

“Under the contract in the case 
now before us double indemnity is 
payable only on proof of death by 
accident as there defined. The bur- 
den was on plaintiff to allege and 
by a preponderance of the evidence 
to prove that fact. The complaint 
alleged accident and negatived self- 
destruction. The answer denied 
accident and alleged suicide. Plain- 
tiff’s negation of self-destruction 
taken with defendant's allegation 
of suicide served to narrow the 
possible field of controversy. Only 
the issue of accidental death vel 
non remained. The question of 
fact to be tried was precisely the 
same as if plaintiff merely alleged 
accidental death and defendant in- 
terposed denial without more. (Cit- 
ing cases.) 


“Upon the fact of violent death 
without more, the presumption, 
i.e., the applicable rule of law, re- 
quired the inference of death by 
accident rather than by suicide. As 
the case stood on the pleadings, 
the law required judgment for 
plaintiff (Travellers’ Ins. Co. v. 
McConkey, supra, 665). It was 
not submitted on pleadings, but on 
pleadings and proof. In his charge 
the judge had to apply the law tw 
the case as it then was. The evi- 
dence being sufficient to sustain a 
finding that the death was not due 
to accident there was no founda- 
tion of fact for the application of 
the presumption, and the case 
stood for decision by the jury upon 
the evidence unaffected by the rule 
that from the fact of violent death, 
there being nothing to show the 
contrary, accidental death will be 
presumed. The presumption is not 
evidence and may not be given 
weight as evidence. (Citing cases.) 

“In determining whether by the 
greater weight of evidence it has 
been established that the death of 
the insured was accidental, the jury 
is required to consider all admitted 
and proved facts and = circum- 
stances upon which the determina- 
tion of that issue depends and, in 
reaching its decision, should take 
into account the probabilities 
found from the evidence to attend 
the claims of the respective par- 
ties. 

“The challenged instructions 
eannot be sustained.” 


Mr. Justice Black dissented in a 
vigorous opinion from this result and 
took the occasion as an opportunity 
to condemn the removal of suits of 
this nature from State to Federal 
Courts and also to criticize what, in 
his judgment, amounted to a substi- 
tution of trial by jury for a trial by 
judges. 
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Taxation 





Eight Points on Taxation 
Reviewed by Experts 


The combination of thought and ac- 
tion was again exemplified at the 
March 31 meeting of the series spon- 
sored by the Life Underwriters’ Assn. 
of the City of New York. At this 
meeting the speakers were Leon Gil- 
bert Simon, associate general agent, 
Equitable Society, and Denis B. Ma- 
duro, counsel of the association. Mr. 
Maduro furnished the thought on the 
subject of “Taxation” with eight defi- 
nite points that the agent should keep 
in mind on this subject, while Mr. 
Simon demonstrated the manner in 
which these points could be put into 
action. The eight points that an 
agent could use as a basis for life in- 
surance sales are the following: 

1. The $40,000 estate tax exemp- 
tion for life insurance payable to 
named beneficiaries. 

2. The loss that an estate incurs to 
pay taxes in cash unless some provi- 
sion is made to have the cash avail- 
able when needed. 

3. The need of money to pay in- 
come taxes on money earned by -the 
deceased and not yet reported or to 
meet quarterly payments still due. 

4. The $5,000 gift tax exemption al- 
lowable in any year to any person. 

5. The income tax exemption on 
proceeds of a life insurance policy 
payable to a corporation as replace- 
ment insurance for the life of a key 
man. 

6. The exemption of life insurance 
made payable to a named beneficiary 
from claims of creditors. 

7. The exemption of proceeds of an 
annuity from income tax except for 
an amount equal to 3 per cent of the 
purchase price, until the exempt 
amounts in each year total the pur- 
chase price. 

8. The importance in the case of 
an insured having both a life insur- 
ance program and an outside estate 
to specify -in his will that the taxes 
on the estate shall be paid in entirety 
from the residuary estate passing 
under the will in order not to upset 
the calculations of income under the 
insurance program. 

Mr. Simon explained ways and 
means of putting into action the eight 
points covered by Mr. Maduro, em- 
phasizing that there are few cases so 
involved that a full knowledge of tax- 
ation is requisite. An actual approach 
he himself has used is this: 

“How much of your property is 
privileged property? Life insurance 
and annuities are privileged in that 
they go direct to the beneficiary with- 
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Departmental 





Leon Gilbert Simon 


out passing through the estate, they 
are not subject to income tax and the 
proceeds are exempt from the claims 
of creditors. You had better put more 
of your funds into privileged prop- 
erty.” 


Production 


Agent’s Success Measured 
By Four Elements 


There are four “are’s” in life in- 
surance underwriting and they form 
the basic groundwork of an agent’s 
success, says William H. Rothaermel, 
vice-president of the Continental 
American Life, in the current Life 
Association News. If an agent can 
answer the four questions in the af- 
firmative, he is well on the road to 
success. 

Surveying the field covered by the 
four basic questions, Mr. Rothaermel 
puts the following as the first ques- 
tion: 

“Are you seeing enough people?” 
The answer to this means working 
backward. First set up your budget 
requirements in dollars and cents for 
the year, deduct estimated renewal 
earnings and then find out the exact 
amount of first year commissions that 
will be necessary. Then determine 
your average policy and your average 
commission. This establishes the 
number of cases that must be written 
in 1938 to meet your budget. Having 


determined the ratio between inter. 
views and cases and calls, you must 
translate this back into the minimum 
number of people you must see each 
day, week or month. 

The second question is: “Are you 
seeing enough of the right kind of 
people?” The right kind of person 
for you is the one you can do business 
with at a profit. Analyze your busi- 
ness last year to find out what age 
group, what occupational classifica. 
tion, etc., is the easiest for you t 
write. 

The third “are”: “Are you saying 
the right thing to the right number 
of the right kind of people?” Which 
leads to a subsidiary question: How 
thoroughly do you prepare for an 
interview? Your sales presentation 
must be organized carefully and re- 
vised frequently. 

The final question: “Are you in the 
right business?” is really the first in 
the order of importance. To answer 
this, Mr. Rothaermel suggests that 
the agent examine himself with a view 
to discovering whether he is enthusi- 
astic about the business and his ow 
participation in it, whether he thinks 
it is the grandest business in the 
world and feels that he is represent- 
ing not only his company but mor 
particularly his client and the wife 
and children of that client. “When 
you feel burning enthusiasm and 3 
desire to see people,” concludes Mr 
Rothaermel, “then you are in the right 
business and success will be yours.” 


Legal 
Policy Proceeds Awarded 


On Mutual Pact 


A variation of the traditional com 
flict between wife and mother-in-la¥ 
appeared in a recent suit entered in 
the Federal District Court for south 
ern California. In this case the wife 
Ethel Jones, sought the proceeds of 4 
life policy taken out by her deceased 
husband, and these proceeds were als 
claimed by the deceased’s mother 
whose name was entered in the policy 
as beneficiary. The insurance com 
pany concerned, the Kansas City Life 
by interpleader, deposited the fund 
in the Federal District Court. This 
deposit did not, incidentally, affect 
the rights of the claimed beneficiaries 
but merely was intended to protect 
the insurer against double liability. 
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Pieest cs. .. 


The widow claimed that the insured, 
for a good consideration, namely, that 
she should make him beneficiary on 
her life policies, agreed to designate 
her as his beneficiary. She also 
claimed the proceeds of the policy as 
payment of premiums for a number 
of years prior to insured’s death, 
amounting to $537, the insured hav- 
ing agreed that the policy should be 
hers until this debt was liquidated. 

There could be no doubt, the court 
said, as to the existence of a lien on 
the proceeds of the policy for the pre- 
mium payments with legal interest 
from the dates of the respective pay- 
ments. 


Contract for Consideration 


The main question was, however: 
Was a contract supplanting the bene- 
ficiary by Ethel Jones, for a consider- 
ation, made? It seemed that Ethel 
Jones and the deceased had antici- 
pated marrying for a number of years 
and she alleged that soon after the 
marriage, in 1935, he stated that they 
would transfer the beneficiaries of 
their policies to each other; that she 
changed the beneficiary in hers, but 
he neglected to alter his. This testi- 
mony, the court held, was not a “mari- 
tal confidential communication” with- 
in the California statute prohibiting 
examination of either spouse, since it 
did not tend to betray conjugal confi- 
dence and trust. 

The court further held that the wife 
having performed her part of the 
contract and the deceased dying with- 
out performance, equity would decree 
that done which should have been 
done, and therefore decree was en- 
tered for the wife. 


Investment 


Low Interest Rate Factor 
In Increased Business 


1938 will be a very good year for 
the insurance business, according to 
Prof. William B. Bailey, economist of 
the Travelers, speaking at the recent 
joint meeting of the Chicago chapter, 
Chartered Life Underwriters, and the 
Association of Life Underwriters. 
Elaborating on this optimistic asser- 
tion, Professor Bailey said: 

“In the first place, the greater the 
public’s uncertainty, the greater its 
need for insurance. In the second 


place, the rate of interest is low and 
is likely to remain low for some time. 
The management of money has become 
one of the duties and prerogatives of 
government. There are a great many 
interests who want cheap money. The 
debtor class is well organized and 
vociferous in its demands for cheap 

) Corporations that want to 
borrow like cheap money. Govern- 
ment wants cheap money when bor- 
rowing is necessary. The result is that 
government is interested in providing 


money. 


cheap money. 

“The long continuance of low inter- 
est rates means higher prices for life 
insurance. But a permanent drop in 
the insurance rates affects individuals 
more severely than it does the insur- 
ance companies. 

“Let us assume that a man wishes 
to retire on an income of $3,000 a 
year. When money can be invested 
safely at 6 per cent it will require an 





Wiiliam B. Bailey 


investment of $50,000 to produce this 
income annually. An investment of 
$875 a year for twenty-five years at 
6 per cent interest will increase to 
$50,000. 

“Suppose, however, that the inter- 
est rate drops from 6 to 4 per cent 


for a comparatively safe investment. 
At 4 per cent it would require $75,000 
to produce an annual income of $3,000 
a year. This means that to accumu- 
late $75,000 in twenty-five years at 4 
per cent interest would require a de- 
posit of over $1,700 a year. Thus, a 
drop in interest rate from 6 to 4 per 
cent means that the man who wanted 
to accumulate enough to produce a 
retirement income of $3,000 a year 
would have to nearly double his an- 
nual deposit. 

“Yet insurance companies have not 
doubled their premiums in the past 
ten years, and this has caused the 
average man who wishes to retire at 
age 65 to turn his savings over to an 
insurance company rather than to en- 
deavor to invest them himself in order 
to accumulate the required amount. 
Therefore, a drop in the interest rate, 
which seems on the face of it to work 
against the institution of life insur- 
ance, has perhaps been a powerful 
force working in its favor.” 


L.0.M.A. 


Life Office Management 
Examinations 


The annual examination conducted 
by the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation Institute will be held May 2 
to May 6, inclusive. 

Interest in the educational courses 
of the L.O.M.A. Institute has shown 
a steady increase from the inception 
of the program in 1932, to date. The 
1938 enrollments indicate an increased 
participation on the part of manage- 
ment and a widespread distribution of 
students throughout the home and 
branch offices of life insurance com- 
panies in the United States and 
Canada. It has been announced that 
2305 students from 101 member-com- 
panies, 17 non-member companies, 9 
fraternals, and several state insur- 
ance departments, colleges and uni- 
versities, have enrolled for 4557 ex- 
aminations. Among the number of 
companies represented, 11 members, 
10 non-members and 3 fraternals, are 
conducting Institute courses for the 
first time. 

The Institute program is sponsored 
by the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation for the purpose of providing a 
comprehensive educational program 
for non-technical employees of its 
member companies. Examination 
privileges are also extended to em- 
ployees of non-member companies, 
life insurance organizations, and uni- 
versity students interested in business 
administration. 
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Berkshire Life Dividend Scale 

For the dividend year beginning 
May 1, 1938, the Berkshire Life In- 
surance Co. has announced a revised 
dividend scale under which total divi- 
dend payments will be increased ap- 
proximately 15 per cent. This aver- 
age rate of increase does _ not, 
however, apply throughout the whole 
scale. Due to revisions in the divi- 
dend formula there will be materially 
larger increases at the younger ages 
and shorter durations. On regular 
premium-paying policies, other than 
term insurance, based on the Ameri- 
can Experience 3 per cent Table, the 
dividends under the new and old 
scales will be approximately equal at 
attained ages 60 to 65, with dividends 


on the new scale less than on the 
present scale for the older attained 
ages. 


Specimen dividends on the new and 
old seales are shown below: 


cent rather 
the case 


terest factor of 3% 
than 3% per cent, as 
under the old scale. 


per 
was 


State Mutual Announces New 


Contract 
President Chandler Bullock of the 
State Mutual Life has just an- 


nounced the addition of a new type of 
contract to the company’s portfolio. 
The new policy, which will be paid 
up at age 60 or 65, is offered in rec- 
ognition of the increased 
need for completion of premium pay- 
ments at the normal retirement age. 
“We fully expect this contract to 
become a permanent part of our 
issue,” said Mr. Bullock, comparing it 
with other forms now in use. “It 
possible that it may usurp the func- 
of the 30-pay other limited 
life since it is 


economic 


is 
tion or 
payment contracts, 


ORDINARY LIFE 


Tota! Cash Divi- 





Age ist Year 10th Year 20th Year dends, 20 Years 
at — —_—- = - - 7 
Issue New Old New Old New Old New Old 
20 $2.24 $1.56 $2.52 $1.80 $2.93 $2.27 $37.1 
35 2.42 1.67 2.92 2.21 62 3.31 46.47 
50 2.84 2.31 3.72 3.62 4.70 5.43 74.67 
65 3.95 4.82 5.27 7.27 6.50 10.23 147.90 
20-PAYMENT LIFE 
20 $2.48 $1.67 $3.12 $2.29 $4.12 $3.49 $64.24 $48.39 
5 2.66 1.80 3.53 2.69 4.85 4.49 72.9 57.72 
50 3.02 2.42 4.19 3.97 5.81 6.12 86.22 82.07 
65 4.00 1.84 5.40 7.31 7.14 9.44 109.92 146.18 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
20 $2.95 $1.94 $4.33 $3.28 $6.52 $5.97 $90.76 $71.39 
35 2.98 1.98 4.37 3.38 6.55 6.13 91.40 73.44 
50 3.16 2.49 4.56 4.25 6.69 6.66 94.89 87.96 
64 3.91 4.60 5.34 6.94 7.30 8.81 109.45 138.71 
BERKSHIRE BENEFACTOR—American Exp. 3°%%—Issues Beginning Jan. 1, 1936 
20.. $2.06 $1.23 $2.47 $1.48 $1.96 $49.62 $30.51 
35 2.16 1.17 2.85 1.72 2.88 57.65 36.89 
50 2.41 1.50 3.65 2.88 4.80 73.03 59.75 


On premium-paying Term policies 


the new scale is higher than the pres- 


ent scale until approximately at- 
tained age 45, after which the new 
seale is less than the present scale. 


There has also been a complete re- 
vision of the dividend scale applicable 
to the Preferred Risk forms based on 
the American Experience 3% per 
cent Table (including Berkshire Spe- 
old Berkshire Benefactor 
Policies based on this table 
and interest rate have not been issued 
1935. Generally speaking, the 
new scale of dividends on these plans 
is less than the present scale, except 
in the case of Preferred Risk policies 
issued at the older ages. 


cial and 


forms). 


since 


Dividends on Retirement Annu- 
ities, both Annual and Single Pre- 
mium, will be based on a total in- 
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aligned with the social tendency to 
quit work or to take a pay cut after 
60 or 65, while other policies go on 
the presumption that premiums can 
be paid after those dates. The pre- 
miums are not much greater than un- 
the premium payment 


der longer 
forms. 

The 30-pay life, of which the new 
form is an alternative, is one of State 
Mutual’s largest issues. Mr. Bullock 
added that the new policy, since it is 
paid up during the final years of a 
man’s earning life, greatly simplifies 
the sales approach. “Since it un- 
questionable,” he concluded, “that 
even men and women not affected by 
the Social Security legislation have 
not missed the significance of the 
publicity surrounding it, this new so- 
cial security contract should have a 
widespread acceptance.” 


is 








Costs and Contracts... 


Northwestern National 
Examination Reported 

The regular examination the 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., as of De. 
cember 31, 1937, by the Insurance 
Departments of Minnesota, Louisi- 
ana, Montana, New Jersey, Ohio and 
Texas, recently released that 
during the ten-year period 1927-1937 
the company increased its premium in- 
come from $7,039,364 in 1927 to $9. 
970,796 1937. Likewise total in- 
come was increased from $9,048,825 
in 1927 to $14,212,112 in 1937. Total 
admitted assets which stood at $29, 
347,832 at the end of 1927 amounted 
$64,896,574 in 1937, while total 
bonds held increased from $9,645,641 
in 1927 to $42,859,859 in 1937. Hold- 
ings of mortgage loans were consider- 
the 


force 


of 


shows 


in 


to 


reduced during ten-yea! 
period. Insurance which 
amounted to $257,825,730 in 1927 was 
$418,536,825 1937. 

The examiners in concluding the re- 
port stated, “—the company has con- 
tinued to maintain a sound financial 
condition. A large proportion of its 
assets are invested in bonds of high 
quality the remainde 
of the assets, considering correspond- 
conservatively 


ably 
in 


in 


average and 


ing reserves, are 
valued.” 

“Claims are paid promptly and pol- 
icy provisions are interpreted fairly 
Many privileges, such as changes in 
form of policy and payment of pre 
agreement, not 


miums by extension 


in policy contracts, are 
Dividends on participating 


policies are reasonably consistent with 


provided 
granted. 


current earnings. 

“For many years the company has 
been noted for completing the prep- 
of its annual statement on 
December 31 and _ publishing the 
figures immediately thereafter. Our 
analysis of the methods employed im- 
dicates that this is done with no loss 
of accuracy and that proper effect is 
given to all occurring 
right up to the end of the year.” 


aration 


transactions 


An executive committee meeting of 
the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence has been called for Tuesday, 
April 19, at the Hotel Roosevelt, ac 
cording to an announcement made 
from the office of the president, 
Arthur A. Fisk. The meeting will 
begin with a luncheon in the Library 


at one p.m. 
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Acacia Mutual, Wash., D. C. 
Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Alliance Life, Peoria, Ill. . 
American National (Texas) 
American United Life, Ind. 


Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va 

Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, Ia 
Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb. 

Berkshire, Pittsfield, Mass. : 
Business Men's Assur., Kansas City, Mo 


California-Western States, Calif 
Centra! Life, Des Moines, Ia. 
Colonial Life, Jersey City, N. J 


Columbian National Life Ins. Co., Boston, Mass.. 
Columbus Mut. Life Ins. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co.. Hartford, Conn 
Connecticut Mut. Life Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Conservative Life Ins. Co., South Bend, Ind. 


Continental American Life Ins. Co 


Continental Assurance Co., Chicago, Ill 
Country Life, Chicago, II! 

Equitabl Life of U. S.. New York 
Equitable of Iowa, Des Moines, Ia 


Mutual, 
Life. 


Phila.. Pa 
Springfield, [1 


Fidelity 


Franklin 


General American, St. Loui Mo 
Great Southern, Houston, Texas 
Guarantee Mutual, Omaha, Neb 
Guardian Life of America. N. Y 
Hercules Life, Chicago, II! 


Home Life of America, Delawar 
Home Life of N 4 New York 
Iinois Bankers, Monmouth, I] 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapoli Ind 
Jefferson Standard, Greensbor Z< 


John Hancock Mutual, Boston, Mas 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo 
Life & Casualty, Nashville, Tenn 


Richmond. V: 
Wayne, Ind 


Life Ins. Co. of Va 
Lincoln National, Ft. 


Massachusetts Mut Springfield, Mass 
Metropolitan Life, New York 

Midland Mutual, Columbus, Ohio 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul, Minn 
Monumental Life, Baltimore, Md 
Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. . 

Mutual Trust Life. Chicago, I 

National Life & Acc., Nashville, Tenn 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt 

New England Mutual, Boston, Mass 
New York Life. New York 

North American Reas.. New York 
Northwestern Mutual. Milwaukee, Wis 
Northwestern National, Minn 


Occidental Life, Los Angel Calif 
Ohio National, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Penn Mutual, Phila Pa 

Phoenix Mutual, Hartford. Conn 
Pilot Life, Greensboro. N. C 


Provident Mutual, Phila., Pa 





Prudential, Newark, N. J 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va 
Southland Life, Dallas, Tex 
Southwestern Life, Dallas, Tex 


State Life, Indianapolis, Ind 

State Mutual, Worcester, Mass 

Sun Life of America, Baltimore, Md 
Travelers, Hartford, Conn 


Union Central, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga, Tenn 

West Coast Life, San Francisco, Cal. 

Western & Southern, Cincinnati, Ohic 
*Excludes group insurance 


Promoted by State Mutual 


Carl R. Litsheim, who has_ been 
with the O. Geoffrey Holmer office of 
the State Mutual Life in St. Paul since 
1935, and who has had an outstanding 
production record, has been appointed 
to the home office agency department 
in charge of new 
search 


organization re- 


Average Amount 


Wilmington, 





of Policy 
(Paid for) 








Whole 
Life Endowment Term rota! 
2,215 2,997 4,531 1,240 
4,642 2,864 2,091 2,803 
2,543 1,166 1,168 1,175 
1,120 1,223 3,173 1,218 
1,514 1,456 2,978 1,928 
1,800 1,541 4,476 2,025 
4,067 1,889 ; R02 4.070 
2,765 1,332 2.826 1,884 
3,426 1,844 7,521 $,250 
1,784 2,240 3,936 103 
2,104 1,975 6,045 2,121 
1,562 1,567 2.169 1,694 
1,214 1,034 1,130 
3,203 1,364 5,441 4,867 
1,879 1,761 5,200 1.909 
4,609 3,569 ,068 1.776 
3.765 2,948 5,582 3,517 
441 492 1,972 456 
10,090 2 S81 R77 >. 21: 
2.083 1,841 5,465 2.212 
1,694 2,082 1,447 
2,269 3,481 3.235 
2 907 1.820 2,654 
2.959 2,824 55€ 185 
1,859 1.308 962 
810 1.976 60 7 
1,571 1,693 $752 64 
2.192 1,842 8.034 > O98 
Oxo 062 538 ® 
7 38 0 G4 
~46 Rie HOt ~ 
937 1.006 1.00 @ 
155 1.130 608 1.321 
677 1,426 7 1,808 
1,92¢ 1, o¢ 211 ’ 
1,421 4s 122 0 
52¢€ 688 25 2% 
1,432 266 R4 41 
3,742 199 4 74 
1.778 1.776 OF 
i a7 x 244 
65 R14 TOR 
2 ’ 546 28 > 11K 
6.786 ’ OF { 667 2.99 
1.106 052 ( 1.119 
1.075 1.009 1,090 
74 200 0 FOR 
61 2 2 ‘1 76 
975 755 . 4.166 
1,958 2 106 (1.407 2 OR 
9,139 1.858 589 R62 
3,291 2,862 288 T5¢ 
{oso 2.109 9Ra 699 
2.874 1.867 1 29% > S98 
1,814 1.628 64‘ RTR 
2.976 2.91 8.482 5¢ 
2.695 to x 157 
1,810 1,498 907 aL 
1 OR38 10 7 ef 1112 
2 202 1.335 {59 1 450 
1.972 2.183 {788 2 307 
3.141 1,485 8.147 1,718 
1,492 1.728 1.68 1.900 
494 1.499 1é 616 
1,65¢ 1,51 7 
8,279 >. 942 >, 7 476 
$01 1.327 852 529 
187 2 O84 819 336 
5.026 8 32¢ 101 4.618 
1.715 > 096 1.17¢ 1,928 
1,647 578 4.344 *1.694 
1,444 1,426 1,234 1.487 


Jason E. Stone, Jr.. who has beer 
field October, 1935, 
and who has been with the west coast 
agencies of the company in a super- 
visory capacity since March, 1936, re- 
turns to the home office. In addition 
to Mr. Stone, home office field assis- 
tants now include Everett R. Walker 
and Robert C. Mix. 


assistant since 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OF ORDINARY INSURANCE ISSUED DURING 1937 AND IN FORCE DECEMBER 31, 1937 


Issued During 1937] 


Average Amount of Policy in Force, 


December 31, 1937 




















Whok 
Life Endowment Term Total 
2,167 2,456 4,285 2,465 
4,073 2,603 2,288 3,341 
1,695 1,387 1,959 1,667 
1,201 1,256 2,291 1,241 
1,472 1,541 3,017 1,870 
2,200 1,792 3,831 2,26: 
2,937 1,960 2,613 2,677 
1,753 1,410 2,250 1,756 
3,230 2,084 4,718 3,010 
1,582 1,732 2,926 1,752 
2,242 1,712 2,685 2,146 
1,824 1,752 1,989 1,855 
1,010 896 1,343 979 
2,697 1,763 5,730 2,665 
2,204 1,469 2,861 1,907 
4,732 2,969 3,892 4,127 
4,065 2,813 4,028 3,403 
490 410 416 478 
6,344 2,431 2,479 1.15] 
2,137 1,467 4,011 1,994 
2,207 1,600 1,763 1,490 
2,964 1,939 2,649 2,879 
2.213 2.401 4,337 2 322 
4&3 2,737 3,420 175 
014 1.894 3,023 5. 706 
1,874 2,621 894 
1,801 2,956 1,827 
351 4,058 2.190 
009 3,498 » 99 
69 1,379 67 
01 117 1,06: 
594 2.890 3.684 
1,212 082 353 
1 1,448 1,772 
2 969 2,146 
44 1,546 1,499 
67 1,688 1, 82¢ 
65 134 1,047 
2 t 1,152 384 
2 1,545 3,349 
R5 344 5,384 
64 1,47 1,62 
2 2 1.569 ? 05 
> 590 °? 069 2,3 
1.048 Q9GR 1,046 
743 57 69% 
2.409 3.318 1.54 
50 1,589 1. 2R¢ 
71 1,771 5.096 
84 5.071 RAR 
1 2.110 2,156 
14,064 4.848 3,839 
3.736 2.755 5,486 
039 2,018 4,975 
R58 1.80 > 946 
1.830 1.577 2,481 1,825 
3.539 2.634 5,477 3. 52€ 
171 2.828 4,349 3.048 
430 1,67 1,202 ,818 
4.441 2.629 6.283 533 
701 1,124 924 1,283 
2,218 2,100 3,229 2.266 
2.29% 1.546 2,381 1,90: 
1.686 1.678 3,080 1,943 
1,697 1.597 4,923 1.782 
09: 1.772 094 2.130 
3.463 2.469 5,199 3,402 
595 1,295 1,996 1,569 
8.859 3.272 4.345 3.784 
3.731 3.540 2 480 679 
2.107 2.413 4.758 2,29 
1, 82¢ 1,590 2,088 *1,921 
orl 1.154 1.060 1,101 
° ~ . 
Anniversary Celebration 
Celebrating March as_ Birthday 


Month, marking the anniversaries of 
four company officials, Provident Life 
and Accident, Chattanooga, registered 
the largest month in all company his- 
tory for the Life and Accident depart- 
officials 


ments, report. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


April has been designated “McLain Month” in honor of 
Vice-President James A McLain by the Guardian Life 
Insurance Co. of America. A special campaign for new 
business, in the form of a championship baseball contest, 
will be waged throughout the month. Ten “leagues” of 
six teams each have been formed. Each agency will play 
a daily “baseball game” against each of the five other 
teams in its league in turn throughout April, 26 games 
in all being played. The outcome of each game will be 
decided by the number of runs scored by the rival teams, 
each application secured counting for one or more “runs,” 
depending upon the volume involved.. 

A 9 per cent gain in new insurance sold during the first 
quarter of 1938 over the first three months of 1937 is 
reported this week by the Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis. Production for March alone was 11.1 per 
cent ahead of a year ago. It was the eighth consecutive 
month to show an increase over the previous year. 

Francis H. Hills, of the cashiers’ department of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford, recently completed 
fifty years of service with the company. He was presented 
with a medallion and gold bar by Vice-President Peter 
M. Fraser. P 

R. J. Stoner, treasurer of the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Co. of Fort Wayne, Ind., was recently presented 
Certificate Number One in the company’s retirement plan 
by President Arthur F. Hall. Mr. Stoner has been af- 
filiated with the company for thirty years—longer than 
any other employee. He began as office-boy when the 
company was but three years old. 

General agents and supervisors of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life of Boston, Mass., will hold a regional meet- 
ing at French Lick, Ind., on April 23. Sessions will be 
devoted to a discussion of training and selection. 

The Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., on April 
20 will have a meeting at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, attended by general agents and agents from 
eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. 

Vice-President Stephen Ireland of the State Mutual Life 
of Worcester, Mass., has announced that a new series of 
five regional meetings, based in method on those con- 
ducted late last year in Ohio and Texas, will be held in 
collaboration with State Mutual general agents and agents 
during April and May. Three meetings are scheduled by 
Mr. Ireland for the Eastern agencies, in Boston, Brooklyn 
and Buffalo. Another will take place in Chicago for Mid- 
western offices and the last will be a Southern Roundtable. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


The Protective Life Insurance Co. of Birmingham has 
announced that J. B. Southern, head of the savings and 
loan department which he organized two years ago, has 
also been placed in charge of the conservation department, 
succeeding J. C. Delony. Mr. Southern, who was formerly 
assistant secretary of the Southeastern Life, has also been 
put in charge of the accounting department. 

J. M. England, Dallas, manager of the northeast Texas 
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IN HOME OFFIC 


department of the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, made » 
85 per cent gain in new business during the first yey 
he was in charge, and now the company has added wey 
Texas and all the Pan-handle to his territory. 

The Ohio State Life Insurance Co. has named H. Thoma 
Blackford district manager at Lansing, Mich. He has hy 
fifteen years’ experience in the business. 
























OR many years I have possessed one accomplishment 
F;. which I take great pride and from which I derix 
a high degree of personal satisfaction. It is emphasize 
in my own scheme of life because I am by nature mud 
akin to H. T. Webster’s conservative little characte 
I allow the barber to douse the scalp with his high) 
scented lotions; I look into his hand mirror judiciously ay 
assure him solemnly that it is okay, right or wrong; | 
accept invitations to ride in automobiles on Sunday afte. 
noons when I’d prefer to remain comfortably at home av 
although I am passionately fond of the white meat, It 
variably assure the host that anything, anything at all; 
makes no difference, but really, etc., etc. This ina 
procedure, however, works out all to the good. It put 
the carver on the spot, so to speak, with the result the 
in confused exasperation he piles on the choicest cuts fro 
up around the breast bone. But, to get on with my bra 
gadocio. I have never yet allowed anyone to get very f& 
with a verbal account of a dream, nor to finish their ve 
sion of the movie they saw last night. I have a way¢ 
breaking in with: “That sounds intriguing—you must td 
me about it some time.” It’s all in the way you say i+ 
something in the manner of Jack Benny—and while? 
fails to win friends, it does seem to influence people. 


T is therefore, with some hesitancy and a seemly # 
; preciation of the offense that I mention this dream! 
had. It seems I was a supervisor in a large life insurane 
agency and there I stood before a representative grou 
of salesmen, all set to give them a Monday morning doe 
of inspiration and advice. It could be that I had been firt 
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with two weeks’ notice just before the session was call#é§ and gett: 
I don’t remember the background, but I did seem to feel‘ of influe: 
sense of futility and contrary minded enough to depat— can talk | 
from my accustomed routine. I started out by sayiie— "Pp a cha 
“There are twelve or fifteen of you men with upwards ¢— Prospect 
five years’ experience in this work. Some of you are doit Pression 
all right and I would suggest that you excuse yourself Presentat 
from this little gathering and keep on doing the things t#®§ ‘ell pack 
have contributed to your present success, improving U* Coffee ? 
those methods if possible. To you veterans who are Mm ‘lean-up. 
doing so well, there is only this that can be offered. Ye *8Y or 
have been in the business long enough to know its funé Practice j 
mentals. There is no business to be written here and jm © debt 
will not improve your position by hearing and reheatiigy *¢ starti 
of the methods which others use successfully. Adapt theg YU were 
sales ideas with which you are familiar to your own Productio 
sounded 









ENEWS 


D THE FIELD 


E. W. Cheney, Rudd, lowa, has been appointed district 
manager of the Ohio National Life Insurance Co. of Cin- 
dnnati for northern Iowa. 

William Elder has been appointed field service repre- 
gntative for the San Francisco branch office of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance Co. He has spent the past few 
weeks at the home office, learning details of the work. 














By Frank Ellington 











sonality and strive to build up a paying business among 
contacts you are able to deal with effectively. Stop 
foundering around with one plan this week and another 
next week. Get out and sell, if you can. If you can’t, I 
advise in all sincerity and kindness, get out.” 


FTER the departure of the members of the organiza- 
a tion above referred to, I heard myself again speak- 
ing to the group. “Most of you men are young—young, 
at least, in experience in this line. About one third of 
you, I should say, are solidly grounded in the work and 
your production is holding up well. You realize that you 
grow as long as you are capable of absorbing new ideas, 
new enthusiasm and I hope you appreciate the value of 
the interchange of experience and ideas that is made pos- 
sible through agency meetings. But for this morning I 
shall ask you who are satisfied with your present rate of 
progress and with the possibilities ahead to emulate you 
senior colleagues and take it on the lam. I wish to speak 
briefly with that majority of your group who are mani- 
festly in a rut and who feel that they will be forced out 
ff the business unless some improvement develops. 


HEN I found myself addressing more than half of the 
.. force and what a gem of oratory that turned 
ut to be! It is too bad that I can’t remember my exact 
words, but I advised them to forget, temporarily, most of 
the sound sales instruction they had been given. “You are 
a a youngster six weeks behind his class in algebra,” I 
said, “and you are working twice as hard as the leaders 
and getting no place. You have no prospects, no centers 





f influence, so start cold canvassing among people you 
can talk to, with an occasional try at a big shot, and build 
up a chain of prospects. Stop trying to bowl over the 
Prospect with ‘first impression.’ It’s the bunk—the im- 
pression you make in the course of a twenty-minute sales 
Presentation is what counts. Forget programming and 
sell packages as the grocer does. Any sugar? Salt? 
Coffee? Remind the prospect of mortgages, education, 
clean-up. Never mind taxes—the public will pay them one 
Way or another—sell protection. And learn to smile. 
Practice it before a mirror at least ten minutes a day. Go 
into debt for a first class wardrobe. Make believe you 
are starting in new today. Approach every prospect as if 
you were carrying a check for his matured endowment.” 
Production had increased 34 per cent when the alarm 
sounded at 7 a. m. 












AGENCY NEWS 


Lem C. Swinney, for the past ten years general agent 
for the Pacific Mutual Life at Wichita, Kan., has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Dallas, Tex., effective April 1. He 
is taking over the Dallas Agency, following the retirement 
of Rosenbaum Bros., who had been established there forty 
years and are continuing their relationship with the com- 
pany as-agency advisors. At the same time the company 
is consolidating its Fort Worth agency with the Dallas 
office, but will maintain a district agency at Fort Worth. 

The Mutual Life of New York has appointed, effective 
May 1, Charles E. Brown to be manager of its agency at 
Grand Rapids succeeding Manager H. Wibirt Spence, who 
retires under the company’s plan on that date. Mr. Spence 
joined the Mutual Life as an agent at Rochester, N. Y., in 
1900, and thus has completed 38 years of active service. 
Mr. Brown has been manager of the Mutual Life’s Des 
Moines agency for the past five years; he will be succeeded 
as manager at Des Moines by Thomas B. Read, who has 
been agency organizer in the Mutual Life’s Columbus, 
Ohio, agency since 1928. 

The New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. has ap- 
pointed David A. Park as general agent at Chattanooga, 
as of April 1. For the past three years Mr. Park has been 
office manager of that agency. On March 8 of this year he 
celebrated the 15th anniversary of his connection with the 
New England Mutual, the whole of which has been spent 
with the Chattanooga office. 

The paid-for business of the Julian S. Myrick agency of 
the Mutual Life of New York for the month of March, 
1938, was $1,522,544, as compared with $2,566,985 for 1937. 
For the year, the total paid-for business amounted to $5,- 
238,615, as compared with $7,510,874 for 1937. 

Howard E. Wharton, for many years a traveling rep- 
resentative of the renewal department of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life of Newark, N. J., has been named to head the com- 
pany’s Minneapolis general agency. Mr. Wharton, who 
has been acting head of the agency for several months, 
succeeds former General Agent George T. Blandford, who 
retired last July. 

J. S. Braunig, assistant general agent of the John 
Dingle agency of the Massachusetts Mutual Life at Chi- 
cago, has been named as general agent of the Post Office 
Square agency of the company at Boston. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford has appointed 
Robert H. Edmiston as general agent at Seattle, Wash- 
ington, effective April 16. 

F. E. Harrold, until recently connected with the home 
office of the Continental Assurance and the Continental 
Casualty companies, has joined the supervisory staff of 
the E. W. Hughes agency of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life at Chicago. 

The Mutual Life of New York recently announced the 
reestablishment of its agency, effective May 1, at Fargo, 
N. D. H. Folmer Hansen, agency organizer for the com- 
pany at Omaha, will become manager of the agency which 
will include the entire state of North Dakota and a number 
of northern counties in Minnesota as originally constituted 
when the company operated its Fargo agency in 1926. 
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The FAMILY-NEEDS FORECAST 
makes the purposes of insurance 


Clear. . . dramatic . . . vital 


N° MATTER what excuse the prospect gives — his 
true reason for not buying is likely to be the lack 


of a real, deep-seated conviction that his family mus 





have the protection. 

And right there is where the new Family-needs For: 
cast does its biggest job. It jolts the prospect with an 
unforgettable picture of seven different needs that his 
family may have to face. And it shows him, in terms 
that leave no room for doubt, how many of those need 
would be left uncared for by his present insurance. 

Probably no more effective device has ever been de 
veloped for making fathers sincerely want more life 
insurance. In fact, say Union Central representatives, 
those prospects who don’t buy after seeing the Forecast 


are the ones who really “can’t afford it!” 








THIS WESTERN WORLD 





' ALL STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
AND 


GUARANTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WANTED: To see every 
life insurance agent double 
his earnings with his own 
good company. Stay where 
you are and make good in 
the largest possible way. 
You have our earnest good 
wishes. 


BEN W. LACY, President 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
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By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


OTED in Nebraska—Gregg McBride, former sports 
N editor of the Lincoln Star and known throughout the 
country for his staccato style of game reporting, has beep 
placed as head of the entire Lincoln news bureau of the 
Omaha World Herald. In addition, he has gone in fo, 
regular column writing under the slogan of “Capitalk” 
doing a combination of Pegler, Johnson and Thompson. 
Readers will recall that Gregg, widely known among ip. 
surance men and familiar with the insurance business 
once did a bit of pinch hitting and turned out this colum: 
for me. . . . Joe Albin, secretary of the Lincoln Liberty 
Life Insurance Company and capable head of the field 
production for that organization, has a broad grin on his 
face these days. Reason is that the company’s writings 
are up by $600,000 for the first quarter of 1938. A mere 
matter of 35 per cent increase, about, in the net. .. 
Ran into Ralph Kastner, associate general counsel of the 
American Life Convention, on the street in Omaha. Ralph 
was on his way to tell a Nebraska Insurance Congress 
that the life companies have pretty well straightened out 
the status of life insurance agents, Federalwise, under 
the Social Security Act requirements and pension laws 
He also gave the Congress an earfull on the stipulation 
of employee compensation statutes in the several States 
Ted Sick, vice-president and treasurer of Security Mutua 
Life at Lincoln, was chairman of the meeting. . . . Tw 
men, at least, are happy in Omaha right now. They ar 
Dr. C. C. Criss and Sam Carroll, respectively president 
and vice-president of the Mutual Benefit Health & Ae 
cident. Reason is that accident and health premiums an 
way up and claims are running about 1000 less in numbe 
for the company than at this time last year. . . . Dropped 
in to talk fishing with Vernon L. (Verne) Thompson 
general sales manager of the Midwest Life at Lineok 
and found him wistfully eyeing an ash tray on his desk 
That ash tray is surmounted by a bright red and white 
casting plug. Timely and how! The Nebraska bas 
fishing season opened within the fortnight and Verne an 
friends “went out after ’em.” Verne also fishes for agent 
with good success and Midwest Life production is up some 
29 per cent this year. . . . The snow and hail that blank 
eted Nebraska last week is said, by some envious calumni 
ators, to have fallen because Ivan Devoe, agency mar 
ager of the Bankers Life Insurance Company at Lineols 
prayed for rain. They claim Ivan, while rubbing bs 
lucky rabbit foot, forgot to rub it long enough to gett 
warm. Hence the hail and snow instead of rain. Any 
way, it was moisture. By the bye, K. F. VanSant, former 
advertising manager of that Bankers Life, has left the ® 
surance business (at least temporarily). His place le 
been taken by E. S. Wescott, a very capable man who 
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been with the company for three years; latterly in & 
renewal department. Walter Black, general age 
at Omaha for the John Hancock Mutual Life, is gettin 
orchids from the boys these days. Walter is secretary ® 
the Nebraska Association of Life Underwriters and 
handled plenty of the details in connection with a ser® 
of association meetings last week. Sessions were at Fr 
mont, Grand Island and North Platte and speakers include 
L. E. Pennewell, agency director of Columbus Mutat 
Harold J. Cummings, vice-president of Minnesota Mutu# 
and A. B. Olson, agency vice-president of Guarani 
Mutual. Conn Moose, former Nebraska commissioner ® 
now general agent of Columbus Mutual Life, is preside 
of the Nebraska Association. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


RENDS of today notwithstanding, the young life 
enel agent of 1938 has a better chance of sur- 
vival than had the neophyte of twenty years ago, in the 
opinion of Horace 
H. Wilson, gen- 
eral agent on 
Madison Avenue 
for the Equitable 
Society. Despite 
high taxes and 
low interest 
yields, with conse- 
quent restriction 
of purchasing 
power, and in 
spite of savings 
bank life insut- 
ance and othe. 
contrivances that 
would seem to 
handicap the 
young agent, the 
latter has more 
opportunities for 
success than his 
predecessor of 
1918. This was 
no conversational 
tidbit thrown off 
casually by Mr. Wilson, but a statement of belief de- 
livered before a gathering of experts in the training 
of life insurance agents, the Life Supervisors’ Associa- 
tion of New York City, which held its regular luncheon 
meeting last Tuesday at the Hotel Governor Clinton, 
with Mr. Wilson as guest speaker. Knowledge and 
technical information, he commented, are essentials for 
an agent who is starting out on a life insurance career, 


Horace H. Wilson 


more so than in 1918, but unexpected aids to his success 
are modern developments that appear as handicaps, 
such as the social security program, savings bank life 
insurance and the tax question. 

3S 


— obstacles are not insuperable. Actually they sharpen 
the appreciation of the public for the established and more 
conclusive benefits of a comprehensive life insurance program. 
Both savings bank insurance and the social security program tend 
to focus vividly the contrast between the amount of saving in- 
volved and the amount of income at maturity. This income will 
be woefully inadequate and the realization of its inadequacy will 
inevitably help the life insurance business and the agent himself. 
There is, none the less, an urgent problem before companies, 
managers and supervisors, and that is the absolute necessity of 
selling to the public the institution of life insurance. 


’ 

ORACE WILSON’S life insurance sagacity is not 

only the fruit of experience: it is, in a sense, 
hereditary. When a youngster himself, in February, 
1917, he entered the business receiving his preliminary 
training in the office of his father, Jerome J. Wilson, 
general agent of the Equitable Society. After his 
graduation from Princeton University in 1925, he be- 
came actively associated with his father until the lat- 
ter’s death in 1935, whereupon he succeeded to the 
general agency Jerome Wilson had long headed. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Incorporated 1897 


Nearly 40 years of 
successful growth, 
built on increasing 
and reliable service. 
Over 108 Millions In Force 
HOME OFFICE JERSEY CITY, N. J. 




















Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


J. N. Warfield, Pres. T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Fiele 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


























The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS 


Domestic life insurance companies in Maryland are 
subject to the payment of the present temporary state 
income tax of one-half of 1 per cent imposed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly last year to help in raising relief revenues, 
according to the opinion handed down by Attorney-Gen- 
eral Herbert R. O’Conor in response to an inquiry from 
William S. Gordy, Jr., state comptroller. 

Governor Albert B. Chandler of Kentucky lately named 
Theodore A. Hageman, Crescent Springs, deputy commis- 
sioner of insurance. Mr. Hageman had previously sub- 
mitted his resignation as acting administrator of the 
distilled spirits section of the alcohol control act. 
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They Serve Their Country Well " 
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New England Mutual pioneered in developing the American agency system. Agents mont 






































were active in New England, New York, and along the Atlantic and Gulf seaboards as early the ¢ 
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as 1844. Its representatives were first to bring life insurance to the Pacific Coast and Hono- Whe' 
lulu. An agency was located in Chicago before the first railroad entered that city. prese 
The achievements of New England Mutual agents are clearly reflected in their Company’s 
performance: its new business has more than tripled in the last twenty years, and its record 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


T’S been a stormy fortnight. Winds, rains and quite 

unseasonable snows have swept over various parts of 
the country, interfering with Easter retail trade for one 
thing. And in Washington, after a storm of telegrams 
the Federal Bureau Reorganization Bill was defeated by 
204-196, and as a result the stock market averages 
gained several points. Behind part of that gain, how- 
ever, Was the news that the Administration had decided 
to resort to “pump-priming” to combat the recession. 
This will be done in three ways. First, Federal relief 
will be expanded to keep up with unemployment, to the 
tune of probably more than $1,500,000,000. Second, 
enother billion and a half may go into a new P.W.A. 
program that is to consist largely of non-interest-bear- 
ing loans to states and local political units. And thirdly, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. has been authorized to 
resume lending operations, and a third billion and a half 
may go into industry from that source. But pump- 
priming can wear itself out or fail to overcome other 
factors. We shall see, as some one has brightly said, 


what we shall see. 
* . ¥. 


N Monday of this week President Roosevelt passed 
pl to Congress the recommendations made by his 
special committee of I.C.C. members, headed by Walter 
Splawn. The suggested program includes both immedi- 
ate and long-range proposals; among the former are: 
the creation of a single court to have charge of rail- 
road reorganizations, the ear-marking of $300,000,000 of 
government funds for railroad equipment purchases, 12- 
month R.F.C. loans without certification by the I.C.C. of 
the carrier-borrower’s solvency, and the payment of full 
rates by the Government for railroad transportation. 
Whether Congres will do anything about it during the 
present session is uncertain. 


» 


OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
C ended April 2 and 9, 1938, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 


April 2 April 9 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials 125.34 125.21 125.22 129.02 
TS Ere 16.91 16.89 17.48 18.69 
100 stocks 92.81 92.72 92.90 95.92 
30 bonds 80.63 79.638 80.37 81.45 
NCERTAIN conditions irregular business and 


steel ingot production dropped 3 points last week to 
32% per cent of capacity, The Iron Age estimates. April 
production is not expected to rise much, if any, above 
that of March. 


IKE securities, cotton and wheat last week recovered 

at the end some of what they had lost earlier in the 
period. Cotton contracts closed at 8.64 cents for July 
a8 against 8.74 cents a week before. British buying 
helped to raise wheat prices on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, where they even showed net gains of % to 1% 
cents, while corn and oats were fractionally off, and rye 
lost 1% to 2% cents. 

















































ASSOCIATION NEWS 


A. E. McKeough, president of the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters, announces that in the list of speak- 
ers which Philip B. Hobbs, chairman, and his committee 
have arranged for the annual sales congress, scheduled for 
April 19, of the Chicago association will be Ralph G. 
Engelsman, general agent of the Penn Mutual Life at 
New York City, speaking on “Open Forum on Sensible 
Selling.” Other speakers will include Miss Beatrice Jones, 
assistant agency manager for the Equitable Life at New 
York, and three Chicago men: Lloyd Lafot, Samuel Lust- 
garten and S. D. Risley. 

Helen M. Thomas, C.L.U., Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, Kemp agency, recently elected chairman of the 
Women’s Division of the Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, has selected for her cabinet the following mem- 
bers: Vera Reynolds, Continental Casualty and Equitable 
Life of New York; Lillian French Reid, New York Life, 
Hunt agency; Jeannette Thielens Phillips, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Hughes agency, and Alva J. Pierce, John Hancock 
Mutual, Houze agency. 

A junior division of the Life Underwriters Association 
of St. Louis, to be known as the Young Men’s Division 
of the Life Underwriters Association of St. Louis, has 
been organized. The new group, which will be composed 
of life insurance agents under the age of 30, has elected 
Alex Miltenberger, Jr., chairman; Lawrence McDougall, 
vice-chairman, and George F. Stevens, Jr., secretary. 

The 1938 sales congress of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles is scheduled for April 20. Among 
the prominent insurance men scheduled to speak are M. 
Albert Linton, Vincent Coffin, George Harris, Williard K. 
Wise and Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr. 

Members of the Million Dollar Round Table of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters have been invited 
to hold a meeting in Chicago on May 16, at the time of 
the executive committee’s session May 15-17. 


a JUDICIAL 


By direction of the district court at Lincoln, Neb., the 
Lincoln Liberty Life Insurance Co. has been given pos- 
session of the $3,404,000 of assets of the Cosmopolitan 
Old Line Life Insurance Co., which has been in the hands 
of the state insurance department since December, 1936. 

The Nebraska Supreme Court reversed a $2,000 judg- 
ment secured by the widow of Otto H. Bernhard of Omaha, 
against the Prudential Insurance Co. and ordered dis- 
missal of the action. Otto H. Bernhard was shot and 
killed by the town marshal of Rosalie, Neb., when the 
latter was struck by Mr. Bernhard after he had accused 
Mr. Bernhard of convoying a cargo of bootleg liquor in 
his automobile. The court says that in such circumstances 
death did not occur through accidental means. 

Although a policy contract may contain a provision to 
the contrary the Mississippi Supreme Court has held that 
a general agent of a life insurance company has aythor- 
ity to waive payment of premiums. Its decision was given 
in the suit of Mrs. Carmelia Saucier to collect on a $1,000 
policy issued by the Life & Casualty Insurance Co. of 
Tenn. 

The Nebraska Supreme Court has held that the Gen- 
eral American Life Insurance Co. cannot set off, as against 
a claim on a paid-up policy, where death has occurred, any 
definite sum as a lien upon a policy of which Lena Apfel 
was beneficiary and thereby extinguish liability by notice 
of lapse. The policy was originally issued by the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Co. and when the General American 
Life assumed its obligations it placed a 50 per cent lien 
upon all policies. 
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Small Effort Bridges 
Good and Bad Service 


General agents were told to spend 
considerable time in selecting new 
agents instead of devoting much time 
later “trying to make a success out 
of a poor selection, and then having 
to drop him,” by Jackson Maloney, 


calities, you will be in a position more 
readily to interest your prospects in, 
and to sell them more, life insurance.” 

He told them that if they all knew sociation at the Grove Park Inn, 
how slight the difference in effort re- 
quired to produce high-grade and low- Sales Research Bureau will conduct 
grade service, “there would be mighty 
little low-grade service.” 





On May 19, preceding the tenth an- 
nual meeting of the Southern Round- 
table of the Life Advertisers’ As- 


Asheville, N. C., the Life Insurance 


a one-day meeting that should interest 
company agency executives. 





vice-president of the Philadelphia 
Life, at the 1938 convention of his 
company’s star producers at Miami. 

“The result,” he said, “would be oe 

7 of 9.5%. 
fewer but better agents, and with bet- 
ter agents, we would obtain more 
business and better business and the 
business would stay for a much longer 
time on the books of the company. 
Better agents would bring better 
underwriting, less lapsation and a 
lower mortality.” 

His topic that of production and 
conservation, the Hooveresque Plico 
vice-president easily was the “hit” of 
the convention as he talked like a 
“Dutch uncle” to the assembled pro- 
ducers. He also explained the why 
and wherefore of company conven- 
tions when he remarked: 

“The main object in holding meet- 
ings like this, it seems to me, is to get 
you into the notion of doing things; 
to so increase your knowledge of the 
business and to so enthuse you that 





THERE'S A REASON 


The first quarter of 1938 shows an increase in new paid-for business 


One of the reasons for this gain is our exceptional line of policies 
Here are some of them 


Preferred Risk 
Double Protection Policy 
Modified “2” and “5” at 65 
Family Income Agreement 
Annuities—Single and Annual 
Premiums 


che; 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


120 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Juvenile—Endowment at 65 


20 Pay Endowment 


20 Year Endowment 
Educational Annuity 


A Good Company to Represent 


Founded 1850 








when you return to your several lo- 




















AMERICAN NATIONAL 


Insurance Company 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 


W. L. MOODY, JR., President 







GROWTH OF COMPANY 


Thirty-Third Annual Statement, December 31, 1937 





GROSS INCOME ............ $19,485,025.08 


Increase over previous year, $883,866.55 


PREMIUM INCOME ......... 16,27 3,880.82 


Increase over previous year, $1,344,855.51 





PUREED Ab. cedbecedescsevesses 67 420,880.62 


Increase over previous year, $5,777,192.12 


INSURANCE IN FORCE...... 671,629,425.00 
Increase over previous year, $60,562,442.00 


GPE Uns Sos tcorbscoccincens 2,000,000.00 


AED abate vevciocewedets 8,712,802.00 








Operating from Coast to Coast, 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, 
in Cuba, Puerto Rico and Hawaii. 
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We do not compete with 
our own General Agents 


BUT— 


We have some open territory in 
western Pennsylvania, northern 
New Jersey, Virginia, Indiana, 
and other points. 










For men of General Agency cali- 
bre we have a worth while Gen- 
eral Agent’s Contract. 








PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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By TOM EAGAN 


ernor Charles Hur- 
ley of Massachusetts 
kept a two-year-old 
promise and the well 
known, shrewd and 
affable Charles F. J. 
Harrington was tend- 
ered the appointment 
of insurance commis- 
sioner of the Bay 
State. That the ap- 
pointment will meet 
with widespread ap- 
proval goes without 
saying, for the insur- 
ing public and the in- 
surance carriers are 
assured that a com- 
missioner will enter 
office with the back- 
ground, training and 
the mental equipment 
to handle the prob- 


= ST week Gov- 


lems, present and future, that are part and parcel of the 


insurance business today. 


WAY DOWN EAST 





Charles F. J. Harrington 





HARLES HARRINGTON has been with O’Brion, 


Russell & Company for over twenty years and is con- 


ceded by all to have developed into a realist when it comes 
to casualty lines, having seen hundreds of underwriting 
theories sink into oblivion because they wouldn’t work. 
As a commissioner he is in a position that will make him 
the envy of many another newly appointed official in the 
same position because of his prior experience. 


circles. 


E is a natural democrat, has lived in Watertown for 
many years and has long been active in political 
He is married and has two boys. 


He has never 


paused in his quest for a broader formal education and 
is at present attending Suffolk University Law School. 
In insurance circles he is widely known and esteemed and 
since his actual appointment became known last week he 
has been on the receiving end of hundreds of congratu- 


latory messages. 


a 
y forse was some criticism 


of his 


appointment ema- 


nating from political sources on the ground that he is 
on record as advocating higher commissions than those 
allowed in the past on automobile lines under the compul- 


sory act. 


To his many friends, however, this criticism 


was absurd as they know by experience that Charles 
Harrington never advocates any policy unless he is capable 
of demonstrating the soundness of his position in practical 
business operation. In our opinion Massachusetts, the state 
which led the way to modern insurance supervision, has 
chosen a worthy successor to a long line of distinguished 


commissioners. 











Companies reporting: Aetna 


Leans 


On Farm Property..... 


On Dwellings and Business Property.... 


Total 
Railroad Securities 
Bonds ..... 
Stocks 


— eee 
Public Utility Securities 
Bonds seeks es 
Stocks 


ae 
Gevernment Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds... . 
I I 
‘ nds of Other Foreign Governments 
State, County, Municipal 


Total sa 

Miscellaneous Securities 
Bonds 
Stocks 


Total 
Recapitulation 
Bonds 
Stocks 
Loans 


Total 





Life, 

Bankers Life of Iowa, Business Men’s 
fornia-Western States Life, Connecticut General, Connec- 
ticut Mutual, Continental American Life, 





American United, 
Assurance, Cali- 


Amount 
Invested 
Week 
Ending 
Mar. 13 
$558,024 
913,026 


$1,471,050 


$154,798 


$154,798 
$1,177,957 
10,000 
$1,187,957 


$3,078,563 
313,250 


2,129,768 
$5,521,581 
$5,100 


$6,859,436 
10,000 
1,471,050 


$8,340,486 





WEEKLY INVESTMENTS 


Franklin Life, 





to 
Total 


Invest- 


ment 

6.69 
10.95 
17.64 


1.86 


36.90 
3.76 
7 


25.54 


66.20 


.06 


100.00 








Per Cent 





OF LIFE COMPANIES 








General American, Guardian Life of America, Life Insur- 


ance Co. of Virginia, 


Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, 


National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Amount 
Invested 
Week 
Ending 
Mar. 20 
$771,563 


2,254,075 
$3,025,638 
$226,089 
11,550 
$237,639 
$493,076 
$493,076 
$3,514,654 
764,750 
1,036,379 


$5,315,783 


$6,034,948 
12,747 
3,025,638 


$9,073,333 


Per Cent 


to 
Total 
Invest- 
ment 
8.50 
24.84 


33.34 


2.49 
13 


2.62 


5.44 


5.44 


38.74 
8.43 


11.42 


58.59 


01 
01 

66.52 
14 

33.34 


100.00 


Amount 
Invested 
Week 
Ending 

Mar. 27 


$1,994,994 


$516,260 
12,418 


$528,678 
$204,232 

5.500 
$209,732 


$756,406 
829,719 


1,049,001 
$2,635,126 
$105,000 
28.671 
$133,671 
$3,460,618 


46,589 
1,994,994 


$5,502,201 








Per Cent 
to 
Total 
Invest- 
ment 
9.92 
26.34 


56.26 


9.38 
-23 


9.61 
3.71 
.10 


3.81 


13.75 
15.08 
19.07 


47.90 


1.90 
-52 


2.42 


62.90 
84 
36.26 


100.00 


Amount 
Invested 
Week 
Ending 
April 3 
$1,127,151 
1,245,429 


$2,372,580 


$255,603 
1,125 


$256,728 


$2,367, 
23, 


971 
113 
$2,391,084 


$423,531 
54,000 


810,508 


"$1,288,089 


$80,000 
18,338 


$98,338 


$3,991,613 
2,576 
2,372,580 


$6,406,769 





Per Cent 
to 
Total 
Invest- 
ment 
17.59 
19.44 


62.31 
-66 
37.03 


100.00 
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With The Editors 


Those Telegrams! 

Bp engone the closing days of 

the past session of the New 
York State Legislature some of 
the proponents of the Livingston- 
Piper Savings Bank Life Insur- 
ance Bill were shocked almost, 
but not quite, beyond words by 
an apparently organized opposi- 
tion to the measure on the part 
of the life insurance agents of 
the state. Of course, both na- 
tional and state constitutions 
permit and by indirection pre- 
sume the right of citizens to 
petition their law-makers either 
for or against proposed legisla- 
tion, but the New York Legis- 
lators manifestly would favor a 
procedure in which protests 
against insurance law would 
spring voluntarily from the ranks 
of the meat cutters and butchers 
union, for example, the life in- 
surance agents to reciprocate by 
going to bat for the civil service 
employees who, in turn, would 
raise Cain when the welfare of 
leather goods retailers is placed 
in jeopardy. 

As a matter of fact, it is for- 
tunate for the insurance business 
that a more direct method of 
mass objection prevails and a re- 
view of the New York Savings 
Bank Life Insurance measure as 
proposed, and as finally enacted 
offers convincing evidence that 
this is so. Elsewhere in this is- 
sue Albert Hirst, counsel for the 
New York State Association of 
Life Underwriters outlines the 
original plan, presented under 
the active sponsorship of Gover- 
nor Lehman and breezing along 
without a dissenting voice until 
the organized life underwriters 
took up the fight in mid-Feb- 
ruary. Contrasted with the pro- 


posal which would have per- 
mitted the purchase in any one 
bank of $140,000 of life insur- 
ance, assuming the participation 
of all eligible banks, an over-the- 
counter life insurance business 
subsidized by the state and with 
personnel trained by the state 
insurance department, and many 
other objectionable features, the 
law as finally passed contains a 
negligible proportion of harmful 
potentialities. Keeping the meas- 
ure within the realm of “poor 
man’s” legislation was in itself 
a notable victory for the life 
underwriters. 

As Mr. Hirst points out, the 
life insurance agency associa- 
tions of the state have never op- 
posed any fair or constructive 
changes in the insurance code, 
but rather have sponsored many 
times bills with the sole aim of 
giving to the public a better and 
sounder plan of life insurance 
protection. For their efforts in 
the past session, the agents and 
managers owe apologies to no 
one, but they do rate hearty con- 
gratulations. 


Unemployment The 
Key-Log 


HE tax on undistributed 

corporate profits has sprung 
from an attitude toward busi- 
ness which is largely to blame 
for the unconciliatory attitude 
of business toward the govern- 
ment. The tax takes corporate 
profits as a thing per se. The 
tax, or the argument behind it, 
claims that these surpluses 
were at no time greater than 
just before the blackest depres- 
sion in the history of the coun- 


try—hence, they are to blame. 
This is like speaking of a sick 
man whose health was never 
better than just before his at- 
tack—hence, his health is to 
blame for his sickness. It seems 
an adequate parallel, too, be- 
cause business cannot accumu- 
late profits if business is not 
good. This is a far more impor- 
tant reason for the justification 
of corporate profits than the 
oft-repeated claims of the in- 
vestment value and of the back- 
log value of these surpluses. 

The tax by itself is not half 
as regrettable as the astounding 
lack of insight into the work- 
ings of economic forces and the 
run-away attitude of sentimen- 
tal favoritism on the part of 
those who have a voice in the 
shaping of government policies. 
And in spite of smooth resolu- 
tions of Chambers of Com- 
merce, in spite of invitations of 
business leaders to Washing- 
ton, in spite of Congressional 
investigations and an uninter- 
rupted New-Deal pounding in 
many a newspaper, there will 
be no bridge that can span the 
gap between government and 
business—as long as there is no 
fundamental recognition of the 
other party’s position. 

If the depression and reces- 
sion, the confidence crisis and 
government suspicion are 
stripped of their loud lamen- 
tations, there is only one fun- 
damental problem which keeps 
the government within the 
realm of business, which brings 
business into unending conflict 
with the government—and that 
is unemployment. Let business 
realize this problem and do 
something about it, and it will 
have won its fight. 
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